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TWILIGHT REVERIE.” 
BY ARTHUR KIRTLAND. 
The Autemn winds sweep sadly bv, 
The painted leaves are whirled on high, 
And th’ trees cold arms are bare ; 
The npened fruit slips from the bough, 
But th’ leafless woods are silent now. 
And th’ nests are empty there. 
The summer tinte hath flown as fast 
As a happy dream, too sweet to last. 


The sun hath dropt behind the sky, 
And from ber jewell’d throne on high, 
Peeps forth the evening star ; 
The Autumn moon hangs on the hull, 
And whea the moaning wind is stl, 
A voice falls from afar ; 
** The sweetest dreams of youth are past 
And Love and Hope are fled at last.” 


Now through the gath’ring gloom glides by 
A shad'wy train, bow mournfully 
They turn their eyes upon me ; 
I hear sweet voices in the aur, 
But ah they mock the fondest prayer, 
Which Youth and Hope had taught me ; 
They say * Love's sunny dreams are past,”’ 
They were indeed too sweet to last. 


Their hands are filled with withered flow'rs, 
Plucked when they passed Youth's sunny bow'rs, 
Ere Love's sweet dreains had flown ; 
They whisper “* Hope doth ever cheat 
The trusting heart, see ‘neath thy feet, 
The dust she builds upon ;° 
Ah! Love and Hope are fied at last, 
The sweetest dreams of Youth are past. 


I’ve seen my dearest hopes decay, 
And down the Past glide far away, 
Like waves upon the deep ; 
If all Life’s weary dreams were o’er, 
What bliss 't would be to dream no more, 
But close my eyes in sleep ; 
And wake upon that shore above, 
Where all is Light, and Truth, and Love. 


New York, Nov., 1844. 


THIERRY’S HISTORY OF THE GAULS. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

’Tis a pleasant thing to turn from the present, with its turmoil and Its noise, 
its clank of engines and its pallid artizans, its political strive and its social dis 
organization, to the calm and quiet records of the pasi—to (he contempiatior 
of bygone greatness : of kingdoms which have passed away,—o! c.ties whose, 
site is marked only by the wouldering column end the time-worn wall—o! mer 
with whose name the world once rang, but whose very tombs are now unknown 
If there is any thing calculated to enlarge the mind, it is this ; for it is only by| 
a careful study of the past that we come tv know how duly to a preciate the) 

t. Without this we magnify the present ; we imagine that the future! 
will be like unto it ; we form our wWeas, we base our caleulalions upon it alone . 
we forget the maxim of the Eastern sage, that * tis too shall pass away " 
It is by the study of history that we overcome this otherwise inevilabie ten 
dency ; we learn from it, that other nations have been as great as we, and| 
that they are now forgotten—that @ former civilization, a fair aud costly edifice | 
which seemed to be perfect of its kind, has crumbled before tue assaults vf 
time, and left not atrace behind. There js a still smal! voice issuing forth from) 
the rains of Babylon, which will teach more to the thinking mind than all the; 
dogmas and theories of modern speculators. 
hen we turn to the study of ancient history, our attention is immedia’ely 
riveted on the mighty name of Rome Even the history of Greece canno! 
compare with it in interest. Greece was always great in tue arts, and foriong 
she was eminent in arms: but the arms of her citizens were too oven turned 
inst each other ; and the mind gets fatigued and perplexed in attempting 
to follow the endless inaze of politics, and the constant succession of unim-| 
portant wars. There are, indeed, many splendid episodes in her history —suc! 
as the Persian war, the retreat of the Ten Thousand, a few actions mm the 
Peloponnesian contest, and the whole of the Theban campaigns of Epauinon 
das ; but the intervening periods have but a faint interest to the general read 
er, till we come down to the period of the Macedonian monarchy. This, in 
deed, is the age act in the drama of Grecian history, Who can peruse with 
out int e ts of the glorious reign of Alexander ; o! that mar 
who, issuing from the mountains of Macedonia, riveted the fetters of despot 
ism on Greece, which had grown unworthy of freedom, and carried his victor. 
ious arms over the fertile plains of Palestine, till he stood a conqueror amids 
the palaces of Persepolis, and finally halted only on the frontiers of Hindostan 
arrested in his progress not by the arms of his enemies but by the revolt of hiv 
soldiers! He flung a halo of glery around the last days of Greece, like the 
bright light of a meteor, whose course he resembled equally in, the rapidity 
teillleney ot his career, With him dies the interest of Grecian story : 


et 


the intrigues and disputes of his successors, destitute of general interest, served 
but to pave the way for the progress of a mightier power. 

Of greater interest even than this is the history of Rome. Her conquests 
were not merely the glorious and dszzling achievements of one man, which 
owed their existence to his talents, and crumbled to pieces at his death ; they 
were slow and gradual in their progress—the effects of a deep and firm policy 
they were not made in a day, but they endured for a thousand years. No 
country presents such interest to the politician and the soldier To the one 
the rise and progress of her constitution ; her internal struggies ; the balance 
of political power in the state ; her policy, her principles of government ; the 
administration and treatment of the imany nations which composed ber vast 
empiree must ever be the subject of deep and eareful study : while to the other 
the campaigns of Hannibal, the wars of Caesar, and the long line of her mili- 
tary annals, present a wide field for investigation and instruction—an inexhaus- 
tuble topic for philosophic reflection. 

But there is one subject connected with the progress of the Roman empire 
whieh has been unduly neglected, and without a perfect understanding of which 
we cannot justly appreciate either the civil or military policy of that state. 
Ww e mean the history of the nations who came in contact with her—viz. the 
Cart haginians, the Gauls, the Spaniards. The ancient historians belonged ex- 
clusively to Greece or Rome : they looked upon al! other nations except them - 
selves as barbarous ; and they never related their history except incidentally, 
and in so far as it was connected with that of those two countries. Modern 
historians, following in their track, and attracted by the splendour of their 
names, deviated not from the beaten path ; and a thick veil still hung over the 
semi-barbarous neighbours and enemies of Rome. The history of no one of 
those nations was more interesting, or in many points involved in greater ob- 
scurity, than that of the Gauls. 

Nowhere amongst the ancient writers could any connected account of the 
origin or progress of this uation be found; scattered +otices of them alone 
could be discovered interspersed incidentally amongst other matter, and these 
wotices were frequently inconsisteut. ‘This is particularly the case as regards 
their early history : in later times, when they came into more immediate con- 
tact with the Romans, 4 more conuected and minute account of them has been 
preserved. Inthe lively pages of Livy, and inthe more accurate narrative 
of Polybius, a cousiderable iass of information on this subject may be found ; 
while a clear light has been thrown on many parts of their latter history by the 


| narrative of Appian, the Lives of Plutarch, and, above all, by the Comment- 


aries of But all iuiormation, scattered over a multiplicity of authors, 
could give us no conception of their history as a people. Au ausbor was still 
wanting to collect wll these together, so as to present ns with something like 
4 continuous hisiory. But todo this was no easy task the materials were 
scanty and often contradict. ry ; they were all written in a spirit hostile to the 
Gauls ; a deep vein of prejudice and national partiality ran through and tarn- 
ished them all; the motives of that people were wisre presente d, their actions 
falsitied ; the historians often understood little of their institutions and thew 


| character. From auch materials it required no common man to be able to de- 


duce a clear and impartial uarrative ; it required great talent and deep research 
—the accuracy of the scholar and the spirt of the philosopher, the acuteness 
of the critic jonedto the eye of the painter. Such a man has been found im 
jAmadee Thierry. His History of the Gauls is a work of rare imerit—a work 
which must ever be in tne acd of every oue who would understand the his- 
tory of antiquity. It is little tothe credit of the literature of this country, that 
ois work bas not yet appeared in an English translation 

He has traced the progress of the Gauls, from thei carliest appearance on 
the stage of the world till their final subjection to the Roman power, in a man- 
ner worthy of a seholar and a philosopher. His narrative is clear, animated, 
jaud distinct ; he possesses in an eminent degree the power of giving breadth 


jjto his pictures ; of drawing the attention of hs readers to the important 


events, whilst the remainder are thrown mto shade lis mode of treating 
jauthorities is perhaps the best thatcan be imagined ; he neither clogs his pages 
jwith long extracts, nor docs he leave them unsupported by a reference to the 
wriginal authors. At the end of each paragraph a reference 1s given to the 
auihorities followed, to whom the reader may at once turni{f he wish to verily 
jthe conclusions arrived at ; and where the points are involved m obscurity, 
|the passages founded on are quoted generally tn a nute, and never tn the teat, 
jexcept when their importance really justitied such an mterruption of the narra- 
uve. His style 1s always animated and graphic, occasionally rising to elevated 
tights of eloquence, while his subject is one of a deep and varied interest ; 
jor in following the checkered fortunes of the Gauls, he is brought i contact 
with almost every nation of the earth ‘To whatever country of the ancient 
| world we turn, we find that the Gaul has preceded us, either as the savage con- 
|queror or the little less savage mercenary. [-suing originally from the East, 
\that boundless cradle of the human race, we soon find him contending with the 
German for his morass, with the Spaniard for his gold—traversing the sands 
of Africa, and pillaging the plains of Greece—founding a kingdom in the 
nidst of Asiatic luxury, and bearing his conquering lance beneath the Capitol 
of Rome. Buta mightier spirit soon rose to rule the storm. {n vein the 
courage of the Gaul, allied with the power of Carthage, and directed oy the 


genius of Hannibal, maintained for years a desperateand doubtful contest in 


the heart of Italy. The power of Rome kept steadily advancing : Greece 
son fell beneath her conquering arm , and the fleets of Carthage no longer 
cnled the wave. The Spaniard, after many a hard-fought field, at last sank m- 
to sullen submission ; and the Galatians, degenerating under the imfluence of 
(sialic manners, proved | tothe contest ; the Gaul, instead of inundat- 
vog the laud of the foreigner, could with difficulty maintain his own ; aud soon 
the eagle of the Capitol spread its wings over a Transalpine province. But 
the free spirit of the Gaul now made a mighty effort to rend asunder the bonds 
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which encircled it; and a countless multitude, after ravaging Spain, poured from one civilization to another was not made without violence and without 
down into Italy the Roman empire rocked to its foundation, when Marius, checks numerous revolts are suppressed by Augustus—a great ineurrection 
can conquests, saved his country by the glorious fails against Tiberius The distractions and the impending ruin of Rome du- 
Yet a little while and the legions of ring the civil wars of Galba, of Otho, of Vitellius, and of Vespasian, gave room 
Rome, under the orders of Cwsar, traversing with fire and sword their country for a sudden explosion of the spirit of independence to the north of the Alps. 
retaliated on the Gaul the calamities he had ofien inflicted on others, subdued = ‘The Gaulish nations again took up aims, the senates reformed themselves, 
his proud spirit, and forged for him, amidst seas of blood, those fetters which the Roman leg ions cantoned on the Rhine are defeated or gained over, an em- 
were finally riveted by the policy of Augustus. Such is a brief outline of the pire of the Gauls is constructed in haste . but soon Gaul perceives that it is 
heart-stirring story of this singular and interesting race. already at bottom entirely Roman, and thata return to the ancient order of 
One of the most interesting parts of ‘Thierry’s work is the Introduction. things is no longer either desirable for its happiness, or even possible ; it re- 
He there gives a brief view of the character of the Gaulish race, tts division signs itself therefore to its irrevocable destiny, und reunites without a murmur 
into two great branches, the Gaul and the Kimry, and the periods into which into the community of the Roman empire.”’ 
the history of this people naturally divides itsel! Here mdeed 1s a noble field for history—many such exist not in the world ; 
How important and how little attended to is this character of the different it joms the colours of romance to the truth of narrative—it embraces within its 
races of men! How perfectly is it preserved under all situations and under range all countries, from the snow-clad mountains of the north to the waterless 


hastening over from his Alri 
and bloody victory of Aquie Sextia. 


all circumstances! No lapse of time can change, no distance can efface it. deserts of the south 
Nowhere do we see this more distinctly than in America: there how marked When the first light of history dawns upon the Gallic race, we find them 


is the difference of the Spauish race in the south and the Anglo-Saxon in the settled in that territory which is bounded by the Khine, the Alps, the Mediter- 
north! And from this we way draw a deeply important practical lesson ; viz. ranean, the Pyrenees, and the ocean, and in the British isles. There they lived, 
the danger of attempting to force on one race institutions fitted to another leading a pastoral life, wendering about from place to place, and ready to de- 
Under a free government, the Anglo-Saxon in the north flourished and increas- scend with their flocks and herds wherever cupidity might lead, or fancy direct 
ed and became a mighty people. Under a despotic sway, the Spaniard in the them. They first tumed thew footsteps towards Spain ; tbe after tribe cross- 
south was slowly but surely treading that path which would ultimately have led ed the Pyrenees, and either expelled or amalgamated with the aboriginal in- 
to national greatuess, when a revolution, nourished by English gold, and ren- bab:tants. ‘Ther efforts were principally directed towards the centre and west ; 
dered victorious by English arms, inflicted what was to him the curse of free im consequence of which, the native Spaniards, displaced and driven back upon 
institutions. Under their influence, commerce has fled from the shores of New the Mediterranean coast, soon opened a way for themselves across the eastern 
Spain ; the gold-mines of Pera lie wnworked ; population has retrograded ; passes of the mountain, aud traversing the shores of southern Gaul, entered 
the fertile land has returned to a state of nature ; and anarchy, usurping the Italy. There they tookthe name of the Ligures, and establisued themselves 
place of government, has involved the country in ruin and desolation. or is along the whole line of sen-coast from the yreness to the mouth of the Arno. 
this the only instance of the effect of tree institutions on the Spanish race. In The road to Italy being thus laid bare by the Spaniards, the Gauls soon fol- 
Old Spain the same experiment bas been tried, and has produced the same lowed on their footsteps, and, crossing the Alps, poured down into the fertile 
Under their withering effect, the empire of Spain and the Indics has and vine-clad hills of the smiling south: but they were encountered and over- 
passed away; the mother country, torn by internal dissensions, has fallen come by the b; ruscans. Internal convulsions in the centre of Gaul, however, 
from her proud estate, and can with difficulty drag or a@ precarious existence, hurled new hordes across the Alps. The Kimry, from the Palus Meotis, en- 
amidst all the tumult and blood of incessant revolutions. How long will it be tered the north-eastern portion of Gaul, and expelled from their territory many 
ere we learn that free institutions are the Amreeta cup of nations—the great- of (he ibes who were settled there : these, uniting in large hordes, precipita- 
est of all blessings or the greateet of all curses, according to the race on which ted themse!ves upon Italy. The Kumry, too, joined in the incursion ; race 
it is conferred ! followed race, and the whole of northern Italy was soon peopled by the Gaul- 

The history of the Gauls, in Thierry's opinion, divides itself naturally into! isl race, who long threatened the nations of the south with entire subjugation 
four great periods ; his brief resumé of the state of the nation, during each of and destruction. The empire of the Gauls in Italy, known by the name of 
those periods, is so animated that we cannot refrain from quoting bis own Cisalpine Gaul, was productive of the greatest calamities to that unhappy 
wie — ' country ; every vear there issued furth from it bands of adventurers, who wast- 

“ The first period contains the adventures of the Gaulish nations in the no ed the fields and stormed the cities of Etroria, of Campama, and of Magna 
mad state. No race of the West has accomplished a more agitated and bril- Grecia. But an expedition on a larger scale was at last undertaken. Press- 
liaat career. Its wanderings embrace Europe, Asia, and Africa: its name 1s ed by the mnereasing population in their rear, a large band determmed to aban- 
inscribed with terror in the annals of almost every people. It burned Rome ;|don their present homes, and seek new conquests, and acquire new booty. 
it conquered Macedonia from the veteran phalanxes of Alexander, forced Ther-, They first directed their march to Clusium ; but soon the torrent rolled with 
mopylz, and pillaged Delphi : afterwards \t planted its tents on the ruins of resistiess force upon the wailsof Rome. Defeated at the Allia, the Romans 
ancient Troy, in the public places of Miletus, on the banks of the Sangarius. abandoned their city. leaving, however, a garrison in the Capitol ; this garrison 
and on those of the Nile: it besieged Carthage, threatened Memphis, reckon reduced to the last extremities by famine, was obliged to capitulate, and to 
ed among its tributaries the most powerful monarchs of the East - on two oc-, purchase the departure of their foes by an enormous ransom. The Gauls, 
casions it founded in Upper Italy a mighty dominion, and it raised up in the crowned with success and loaded with plonder, departed ; and the Romans, 


bosom of Phrygia that other emptre of the Galatians which so long ruled Asia taking courage at their retreat, harassed their rear and cat off their supplies. 
Such is the truth regarding this famous invasion, which has been the sub- 


result. 


Minor. 
“ In the second period—that of the sedentary state—we observe the same) ject of a falsification probably without a parallel in the annals of history ; by 


race every where developing itself, or permanently settled, with social, reljigi-| it defeat was transformed into victory,and the day when Rome suffered her 
ous, and political institutions, suited to its particular character—original insti- greatest humiliation by the ran-om of her capitel, was turned into almost the 
tutions, and civilization fall of life and movement, of which Transalpine Gau!, most famous day of her existence, when her most successful enemy was hum- 
offers a model the purest and the most complete. One would say, to foliow the bledto the dust. In the pages of a Greek historian the truth has been pre- 
animated scenes of that picture, that the theocracy of India, the feudality of served ; while the annals of the state are tilled with a very different tale, em- 
the Middle Ages, and the Athenian democracy, had resorted to the same soil, bellished with all the eloquence and gerius of the national historian. Such a 
there to combat and rule over one and other in turn. Soon that ervyilrzation sacrifice of historical veracity, in order to appease the insatiable cravings of 
mixes and alters : foreigu elements introduce themselves, imported by com- national vanity, naturally casts a shade of doubt and suspicion on all the early 
merce, by the relations of vicinity, by reaction of the conquered population. records of her victones and triumphs. Freed from her enemies, Rome revived 
Hence various and other strange combinations : in [taly it is the Roman in- and emerged unconquered from the strife ; she had been forced to bend before 
fluence which makes itself felt in the manners of the Cisalpines : in the south musfortune, but she was nut broken by adversity : a new city sprung up on the 
of Transalpine Gaul it is at first the influence of the Greeks of Massalia, af-, ruins of the old, and the legions once more issued from the ramparts to carry 
terwards that of the Italian colonies : and in Galatia there springs up the most her victorious banners to the capitals of a conquered world. We have not 
singular combination of Gaulish, Phrygian, and Greek civilization space to trace the various fortunes of Cisalpme Gaul during the early struggles 


“ Next follows the period of national strife and of conquest. By a chance which it carried on with the now increasing power of Rome. Suffice it to say 
- that when the Latins united in a league against her, the Cisalpines joined 


worthy of notice, it is always under the sword o(the Roman that the power of 
the Gaulish nations falls: in proportion as the Roman dominion extends, the them ; an engagement took place at Sentinum, where victory crowned the ef- 
Gaulish dominion, up to that time firmly established, recuils and declines : one, 9Fts of the Romans , but though defeated, the Gauls maintained their high 


would say that the conquerors and the conquered from the Allia followed one character for valour during that facal day. ‘This success was followed up by a 
and other to ali points of the earth to decide the old quarrel of the Capitol vigorous attack on the powerful Gaulish tribe uf the Senones, who were al- 
In Italy the Cisalpines are subjugated, but only after two centuries of the most ‘0S! exterininated, and ou their territory was established a Roman colony : 
determined resistance : when the rest of Asia accepted the yoke, the Cralatians this was the first permanent settlement made by that people amongst the Gaul- 


defended still, against Rome, the independence of tae Fast. Gaul yields, but ish tribe of Italy , es ; 
only from exhaustion, afier a century of partial contests, and nine years of a We must refer the reader to M. Thierry’s work forthe account of the causes 
general war under Cwsar in fine, the names of Caractac aud Galyac render which led the Gauls and Kimry to press upon, and finally invade northern 


illustrious the last and fruitless efforts of British liberty. It is every where Greece, and the relation of the defeat of the first attack under the Brenn. We 
the unequal combat of a military spirit, ardent and hervic, but simple and un- shall dweil somewhat longer on their second invasion, which forms one of the 
skilful, against the same spirit disciplined and persevering. Few nations show ‘0S! interesting episodes of their history :— 
in their annals so beautiful a page a> that last Gaulish war, written neverthe-  “* In the year 280 5c , the Gauls, under a celebrated chief whose title was 
less by anenemy. Every effort of heroism, every prodigy of valour, which the Brenn, prepared to invade Greece. Their army, composed of various tribes 
the love of liberty and of country ever produced, there displaying themselves of Gauls and Kimry, amounted to 152,000 infantry and 61,000 cavalry. When 
in spite of a thousand contrary and fatal pasions : discords between the cities, this immense array reached the frontiers of Macedonia, a division broke out 
discords in the cities, enterprises of the nobles against the people, licentiousness amongst their chiefs, and 20,000 men, detaching thernselves from the main 
of democracy, hereditary enmities of race. What men were those Bitunyes, army, advanced into Thrace. ‘The remainder, under the Brenn, precipitated 
who in one day burned twenty of their towns ! What nen were those Camutes themselves on Macedonia, routed the army which endeavoured to arrest their 
fugitives, pursued by the sword, by famine, by winter, and whom nothing progress, and forced the remnant of the regular forces who survived, to take 
could conquer! What variety of character is there ainongst their chiefs—from refuge in the fortified cities. During six months they ravaged with fire and 
the druid Drvitiac, the good and honest enthusiast of the Roman civilization, sword the open country, and destroyed the unfortified towns of Macedonia and 
to the savage Ambio-rix, crafty, vindictive, implacable, who admired and imi- Thessaly. At the appreach of winter, the Brenn collected his forces and es- 
tated nothing save the savageness of the German: from Dumno-rix, that am- tablished his camp in Thessaly, at a position near Mount Olympus. Thessaly 
bitious but fierce agitator, who wished tv make the conqueror of the Gauls an '!s separated from Epirus and -Etolia by the chain of Pindus; and on the south, 
instrument, but not a master, to that Vercingeto-rix, so pure, so eloquent, so the almost impenetrable range of Mount (ta divides it from the provinces of 
true, so magnanimous in misfortune, and who wanted nothing to take a place | Hellas. The only pass by which an army can march into Greece is that of 
amongst the greatest men, but to have had another enemy, above all another Thermopyla, which is along narrow defile, overhung on the nght by the rocks 
historian, than Cesar ! of Mount (ita, and flanked on the left by impassable morasses, which finally 
“ The fourth period comprises the organization of Gaul into a Roman pro- lose themselves in the waters of the gulf of Mulia. A few narrow and difticult 
vince, and the slow and successive assimilation of ‘Transalpine manners to the tracks traverse the ridge of CEta; but these, though passable to a small body 
manners and institutions of Italy—alabour commenced by Augustus, continu of infantry, - insurmountable obstacles to the advance of an army. To 
ed with success by Claudius, completed in latter times. That transference, the pass of Thermopyla, in the spring of the year 280 ».c , the Brenn directed 
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his march. Aware of ite vital importance, the Athenians, Beeotians. Locrians, wre warriors of a sinister aspect, of more than human stature, covered with 


Phocians, and Megarians, who had formed a league agatust the northern inva- jold armour, and who s'aughtered the Gauls with them lances, appear. 
ders, collected a force of about 26 000 men, who, under the orders of Calippus, Delplians recognised, say they, the shades of three heroes, Hyperochus and 
advanced to and occupied the strait ; whilst 305 Athenian galleys, auchored in |Zorodocus, whose tombs adjoined the temple, and Pyrrius the son of Achilles. 
the bay of Mulia, were ready to operate upon the flank of the encmy. In his,|As to the Gauls, a wild panic hurned them in disorder to their camp, which 
approach to this position, tae Krenn had to pass the river Sperchius, to defend ‘hey attained only with great difficulty, overwhelmed by the arrows of the 
which Calippus had detached a small force : the Brenu, by a stratagem, direct. Greeks, and by the fall of enormous rocks, which roiled over upon them from 
ed their attention from the real point of attack, and crossed the river without |the summi. of Parnassus. In the ranks of the besegers, the loss was doubtless 
loss. He then advanced to Heraclea, and laid waste the surrounding country considerable. 
The day after his arrival at this place, be marcued upon Thermopy!s Hardly, ‘To that disastrous day succeeded, for the iiuniy-(rauls, a might not less 
had the Gauls begun to involve themselves in the pass, when they were en- terrible. the cold was excessive, and snow fell im ab mndince; besides, frag- 
countered by the Greeks in its classic defile. With loud enes, aud in one enor ments of rock falling incessantly im their camp, whict was situated too near 
mous mass, the Gauls rushed impetuously on; in silence, and im perfect order, |\@ountam, crashed the suldiers not by one of two ai a Lime, but by bodies of 
the Greeks advanced to the charge. ‘The phalanx of the south proved impene- thirty and forty, as often as they assembled to maintan guard or to seek repose. 
trable to the sabre of the north ; the pass was soon covered with their dead bo- | The sun no sooner rose, than the Greeks who were within the town made a Vie 
dies ; the Gallic siandards were unable to advance. Meanwhile the Athenian ‘gorous sally, whilst those who were in the country feil upon the rear of the 
galleys. forcing their way through the marshes, poured in an incessant volley |enemy. At the same time, the Phocians, crossing the snow by paths known 
of arrows and darts on the long and unprotected flank of the invaders. Unable but to themselves, took them in flank, and assailed them with arrows and stones, 
to withstand this double attack, the Gauls were forced to retreat. ‘This they without exposing themselves to the slightest danger. Hemmed in on all sides, 
did in the utmost contusion ; large numbers perished, trodden to death by their discouraged, and, moreover, extreinely incom moded by the cold, which bad cut 
companions —still more were drowned in the morasses Seven days after this off many of their number during the night, the Gauls began to yield. They 
severe check, a smail party having attempted to cross Mount (Eta, they were | were sustained for some time by the intrepidity of the chusen band who com- 
attacked when involved in a narrow and difficult pass, and cut to pieces. To! bated around the Brenn, and acted as tus guard. The strength, the stature, 
raise the drooping spirits of his men, and to separate the forces of tis adversa- |the courage of that guard, struck the Greeks with astonishment. In the end, 
nes, the Brenu detached a corps of 40,000 men, under the command of Com- the Brean having been dangerously wounded, those brave men dreamed only 
lutis, with orders to force their way into -Etolia. ‘This diversion proved emi- of making a rempart of their bodies for him, and of carrying hun from the field. 
nently successful. (Counlutis, finding the passes of Mount Pindus unguarded, |The cliels then gave the signal of retreat, and to prevent the wounded from 
traversed that range, and entered .Ltolia, ‘ve whole of which he laid waste with jfalling into the hands of the enemy, they caused those who were not in @ con- 
fire and sword without opposition, as ihe whole military force uf that country jdition to follow, to be put to death. The army lialted when the night overtook 
had marched to the defence of Thermopylew. On hearing of this mvasion, the (it. 
-Etolians immediately separated from the allied army, and hastened to the de-| “ The first watch of that second night liad hardly commenced, when the sol- 
fence of their country. On their approacl Comlutis retreated , but whilst 1. \diers who were on guard imagined that they beard the tumult of a mght march, 
volved in the mountain passes, lis rear was overtaken by the regulars, and his and the distant tramp of horses. ‘The darkues, already profound, did not per- 
flanks were assailed by the enraged peasantry ; so severe was his loss, that |mit them to discover their mistake; they gave the alarm, and cried out that 
hardly one-haif of lus force rallied at the camp of Heraclea. The day after they were surprised—that the enemy was upon them. The famine, the dan- 
the departure of the JEtolians, the Brenn led on the main body of his troops to gers, and the extraordinary occurrences which had befallen them during the last 
attack the pass of ‘Thermopyle ; wiiist 4 strong detachment received orders to |two days, had much shattered all their imagmations., At that cry, * ‘he ene- 
force one of the mountain paths, the Knowledge of which lad been betrayed to:imy is at hand !’ the Gauls, suddenly aroused, seized their arms, and believing 
him by the inhabitants; being guided by one of whom, and their movements the camp already entered, they threw themselves upon, and mutually slaugh- 
bemg concealed from view by a Luick mist, which enveloped them, this detach tered, each other. Their consternation was so great, tat they believed t 
ment succeeded in surprising the troops who were entrusted with its defence, each word which struck their ears was uttered m Greek ; as if they had forgot- 
and, moving rapidly on, they fell on the rear of the main body of the allies jten their own proper tongue. Besides, the darkness of the night did pry 8 
who were engayed at Thermopyle. Assaulted both in front and rear, ihe mit them either to recognise each other, or tu distinguish the shape of their 
Greeks would tave been totally destroyed, had it not been for the presence uf bucklers. Day put an end to that frightful imelce ; but during the night the 
the Athenian ficet, wio afforded a safe refuge to their shattered ranks. Freed Phociaa shepherds, who remamed in the fields to watch thei flocks, ran to in- 
from the presence of his opponents, tic Brenn immediately pushed on to Elatiaj form the Greeks of the disorder which was evident in the Gaulish camp. They 
at the head of 65,060 wen, from whence he directed his march on Delphi. The attributed so unexpected an event to the intervention of the god Pan, from 
town of Delphi was built on the slope of one of the peaks of Parnassus, in tue |whom, according to the religious faith of the Greeks, alarins without any real 
midst of @ natural excavation, aud beg almost entirely surrounded with pre- jcause proceeded: full of ardour and of confidence, they attacked the rearguard 
cipices, it was le/t unprotected by avy artiticial fortifications: above the town, of the enemy. The Gauls bad already resumed their march, but with languor, 
on the norch, was situated the magnificent temple of Apoilo, filled with native |as mou discouraged, worn out by diseases, famine, and fatigue. On their line 
offerings of the Greeks. The possession of this treasure was the inain obyect) of mareh the population carried off the cattle and provisions, so that they could 
of the Brenn. The Gaulish army, on their arrival before Delpli, dispersed wot procure any subsistence without the utenost difficulty, and at the t of 
over, and piilaged the surrounding country for the remainder of the day; thus the sword. The historians reckon at 10,000 the number of those who sank 
losing the most favourable opportunity of assaulting the town.” ‘under these misfortunes; the cold and the nocturnal combat had cut off as 
The denouement of the tragedy we shall give in Taierry’s own words -— many tnore, aad 6000 had rerished at the assault of DeSphi: there remained 
“Daring the night, Delpai received froin all sides, by the mountain paths, then to the Brenna no more the. 35,000 men when be rejoined the main body of 
numerous reinforcements from the seighbouring people. There arrived suc- /his army, tn the plains watered by the Ceplisus, on the day after his departure 
cessiveiy 1200 well-armed -Etolians, 400 heavy-armed men trom Amplussa, from Thermopyle.” 
and a detachment of Phocians, who, with the citizens of Delphi, formed abody | The Brenn, overwhelined with grief at bis misfortune, no sooner saw his 
of 4000 men. Atthe same time, they learned that the brave tolian army. army free from immediate danger than he put huaself to death His succes- 
after having defeated Comlutis, had retaken the road to Elatia, anc, increased | soy, following his dying advice, slaugintcrea 10,000 of the wounded, and con- 
by bands of the Phocians and Baetians, laboured to prevent the junction of the |iinued his retreat :— 
Gaulish army of Heraciea with the division which besieged Delphi. | ‘As he approached Thermopylae, the Greeks, issuing forth from an ambus- 
“During the same night, the camp of the Gauls was the theatre of the cade, threw themselves on his rearguard, which they cut to pieces, It was in 
greatest debauchery ; and when day dawned, the greater portion of them were this miserable state that the Gauls gamed the camp of Heraclea. They re- 
still intoxicated ; nevertheless, it was necessary to make the assault withoul ‘mained there tor a few days beiore setting out ou their northward route. All 
loss of time, for the Brenn already perceived how much the delay of a few ‘the bridges of the Sperchius had been broken down, and the left bank of the 
hours had cost him. He drew out his troups then in battle array, enumerating rmver was occupied by the Thessalians, wav had collected en masse; neverthe- 
to them anew all the treasures which they had before their eyes, and those less, the Geulish army forced a passage | was in the inidst of a population 
which awaited them iu the temple: he then gave the signal for the escalade. all armed, and thirsting for vengeance, thal they traversed, from one extremity 
The attack was vigorous, and was sustaimed by the Greeks with firmness. to the other, Thessaly and Macedomu, exposed to perils, to sufferings, to 
From the sumiit of the narrow and steep slope by which the assailants had to ‘vations, daily increasing, combaling without intermission during the ae 
ascend in order to approach the town, the besieged poured Cown a multitude of night having uo other shelter than a coid and watery sky. They gained at last 
arrows and stones, nut one of which fell harmiess. Several times the Gauls ‘the northern frontier o| Macedonia. There the distribution of the body took 
covered the ascent with their dead ; but every ume they returned to the charge, place: afterwards the Kimry-Gauls divided into munuy bands; some returned 
with courage, and at last forced the passage. ‘lhe besieged. obliged to beat a to their country, others sought in different directions new food fur their turbu- 
retreat, withdrew to the nearest streets of the Lown, leaving the approach which lent activity.” 
conducted to the temple free: the Gaulish race rusied on: soon the whole | A band of Tectosages jomed to the Tolistoloiws, aud a bore of Gauls uni- 
multitude was occupied in pillaging the oratories which adjoined the temple, jted, and traversing Thrace with fire and sword, jassed over into Asia Minor. 
aud, in tine, the temple tisell. They found it distracted by the quarrels of Alex «iter’s successors. Summoned 
* It was then autumn, and during the combat one of those sudden storms so in an evil hour by Nicomedes to aid him and the (reek states of Asia Minor in 
frequent in the loity chams of Hellas had gathered; suddenly it burst, dis- their struggle against the Seleucida, they soon established aim on the throne 
charging un the mountain torrents of rain and hail. The priests attached to of Bithynia. But they now turned thei victorious arms against the nations of 
the temple of Apollo, seized upon an incident so fitted to sirhe the superst- that unhappy country. Their armies, increased by reiulorcements drawn from 
tious spirit of the Greeks. With haggard eyes, with disieveled locks, with ‘Thrace, had divided themselves into three hordes ; the T'ectosages, the Tolis- 
frenzied minds, they spread out through the town, and through the rauks of the ‘toboies, and the Trocmes. ‘To avoid dispute, they disiribated the whole of 
army, crying that the god had arrived. ‘ He is here!’ said they ; ‘we have Asia Minor into turee paris: of these the Trocinos possessed the Hellespont 
seen him pass across the vault of the temple, which is cloven beneath his feet; ana Troas; the ‘Tolistoboies, —Eolida and lonis, tac lectosages, the coast of 
two armed virgins, Minerva and Diana, accompany tim. We have heard the the Mediterranean from the west of Mount Taurus. They now overran and 
whistling of their bows, and the clang oi thew lances. Hasien, O Greeks !,/subdued all Asia Minor; every country, every («., was obliged to pay them 
upon the steps of your Gods, if you wish to partake of their victory!’ ‘That |tribute ; or soon the fertile land was reduced to a. aiid desert, watered only by 
spectacle, thure exhortations pronouuced amidst the rolling of the thunder, and the blood of its inhabitants, aod the costly city, stormed by the fierce warriors 
by the glare of the lightning, filled the Hellenes with a supernatural enthu- of the north, became a heap of smoking ruins \! last the Tectosages came 
siasm ; they reformed in battle array, and precipitated themselves sword in hand in contact with Antiochus, king of Syma, and were \otally defeated at the battle 
upon the enemy. The same circumstances operated not less strongly, but in a of the Taurus; the Syrian king, following up luis victory, compelled them to 
contrary way, upon the victorious bands; the Gauls believed that they recog- [resign their conquests, and to establish themselves on the banks of the Halys, 
nised the power of a divinity, but of an euraged divinity. The thunderbolts near the town of Ancyra, in Upper Phrygia, where they dwelt, too weak again 
had frequently struck their battalions, and its reports, repeated by the echoes, to enter on the career of conquest. Internal war prevented the Asiatics for 
produced around them such a reverberation, that they no longer heard the com- some time from pursuing theu successes, aud the [rocmes and Tolistoboies 
mands of their chiefs. ‘hose who penetrated into the interior of the temple, continued still to pillage and oppress all the maritime provinces. Nay, their 
had felt the pavement tremble under their steps ; they had been seized by a power was actually increased by those wars, as each of the contending parties 
thick and mephitic vapour, which overpowered them, and threw them into a |purchased the mercenary services of large bands of those brave, though turbu- 
violent deliriam, The historians relate, that amidst this tumult they beheld |lent warriors. But the end of the Gaulish rule in Asia Minor was at hand, 
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The small state of Pergamus, under the able rule of Eumenes, emerged from|| “All but two—the two we rejected.” 


its obscurity, and inflicted a severe wound upon the Gauls by the defeat of/ ‘* You have a prisoner on board. | am to have him placed in honourable con- 
Antiochus, king of Syria, with whom a great number of them served as iner-) finement. A person of condition, | suppose ’”’ 
cenaries. His son Attalus, on bis accession to the throne, immediately marched) ** Yes, sir, evidently.” 


against and defeated the Tolistoboies lonia, which had long groaned under) 


“There should be a Mr. Farrell in charge of the recruits, do they seem to 


their oppression, seizing the opportunity, rose up against them; the Tolisto- respect him !”’ 


boies, beaten in several engagements, were driven beyond Mount Taurus ; and! 


the Troemes, after a vain attempt to maintain themselves in Troas, were forced! 
to retreat and unite with their defeated countrymen. Attacked now by the. 


“No such person has arrived. The party appear to be without commander 
of any description.” 
“ This is somewhat strange. Farrell was to have had speedy promotion. I 


whole population of Asia Minor, the two hordes were driven by degrees into} hope there’s no treachery in the affair; but why should I fear? Habits like 


Upper Phrygia, where the ‘Tectosages had formerly settled. Here the three) 
hordes united, and here they founded the empire of Galatia. 


“ Thus ended in Asia Minor the dominion of this people in their character 
of nomad conquerors ; another period of existence now commenced for them. | 
Abandoning their wandering life, they mixed with the indigenous population, 
who were themselves a mixture of Greek colonists and Asiat cs. ‘That blend- 
ing together of three races, unequal in power and in civilization, produced a 


poor Farrell's are quite enough to account for his absence. The charge for 
beef 1s more than I had looked for.” 

“Tt is high, sir, but it is of the best quality—and Messrs. Blake and Kelly 
ascribe the advance of price to a great mortality among cattle.” 

After some further conversation, or questioning of this description, the Cap- 
tain, saving he would, as usual, inspect the ship and stores, withdrew, and at- 
tired himself in uniform. He speedily re-appeared, and, attended by the Lieu- 


mixed nation, that of the Gallo-Greeks, whose civil, political, and religious in-| tenant, proceeded on his inspection. . 
stitutions, carry the tripple stamp of Gaulish, Greek, and Phrygian manners ‘**And now,” said the Captain, “ duty to the ship discharged, the duty of 
The regular influence olics the Gauls are destined to act in Asia Minor, as ani) courtesy has its place. Let us visit your prisoner.” 
Asiatic power, will prove not to be inferior to that of which they have been de-|| A mutual surprise was prepared for prisoner and Captain, in their mutual re- 
— ; and we shall see them defend, almost to the last, the liberty of the) cognition, ‘The prisoner was Carleton—tue Captain was the gentleman with 
against the Roman arms.”—[ Conclusion next week. | ‘whom he had made acquaintance on the eventful day ot the funeral. An ac- 
| quaintance thus made, soon ripened into intimacy. Carleton did not hold it 
wise to lay aside his incognito, or disclose his one great secret; but on all other 
subjects of his life and experience, he was frank and unreserved. ‘The Captain 
OF 1760. was no less communicative than the prisoner, in whose favour he was prepos- 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. sessed by the remembrance of their first meeting. He had not been able to 
CHAPTER XV.—THE CAPTAIN AT SEA. | solve the enigma of the occurrences in the churchyard—had, indeed, paid little 
attention to them ; and, in the multiplicity of his occupations, suffered them to 
fade from his memory. But, all that passed on the day when he first met Car- 
leton disposed him to think well of hiin—and inthe tedium of a sea voyage, in 
which there was little of storin or adventure, he felt in the society of his prisoner 
an agreeable interest or distraction. One bright evening, as the two friends sat 
after dinner, when the other guests had withdrawn. the Captain was more than 
usualiy contidential, and the conversation ran somewhat in this fashion :— 

* You were not prepared to tind me a Féenchinan ; neither my name nor, I 
hope, my accent, would have told you of ry birth-place ; and yet they would 
not be far wrong in telling of my origin. The fact is, | have three names, and 
at least three languages ; so, as Charles the Fifth said, | may consider myself 
three gentlemen in one—Irish, English, and French. n three provinces of 
ireland I speak Celtic, and my uame is Ferrell—French Farrell they do me the 
honour to say, in contradistinction toa certain ‘ buck,’ as he ts titled, who bears 
the same name, and to whom | should have had the honour of doing the hospi- 
taliues of my boat, had he kept true to his engagement. In Paris, and some- 
tunes in London, i aim Mr. De Tallard, and lead a life at least as different from 
mmy Irish lite asthe names | go by. Here, on my own deck, under my own 
colours, and in many a place where my flag 1s known, | am Thorot—Mons. Le 
Capitaine ‘Thurot, at your service. Ihe oddity of the thing is, that I have 
somewnat of a right to each of my names; possibly this may be one of the 
reasons why [ am unwilling to dishonour them. Come, good triend, why should 
there not be a Captain's story, as well as that of a Galerien '—the one hasa 
more honourable slavery, perhaps, than the other. Here, Petit Jean, some bur- 
gundy ; | must keep you i good humour, Carleten, while | relate the history 
vl my three denominations. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 


A brillant morning sun was shining over the waters of Bantry Bay, and gild-| 
ing the tall mountains that protect it, revealing green islands dispersed over the 
expanse below, and gleaming upon sundry lakes, high-set as gems in the sur. 
rounding hills. Transparent inist, here and there, hung upon the mountain side, 
but the glad waters moved in light, or, where the sheltering hills protected 
them, spread as a placid mirror, in which naked cliff and grove, attired in the, 
rich foliage of autumn, were beautifully reflected. Seld m had a fair morning) 
dawned on a fairer scene. 

Such might well have oeen the thought of a solitary wayfarer, who stood on! 
an eminence commanding an ample prospect of this goodly scene—and yet, its 
beauty did not seem to engage lus admiration or attention. His glances were 
seaward, and became those of one who was searching, rather than admiring. 
Oceasionally, when a sail appeared in sight, he applied a glass to his eye, but 
seemed to say to himself, as he withdrew it, “not that.’ At last he hastily 
closed the glass, and blew a loud shrill whistle. He was auswered from below,, 
and a boat wel! manned issued forth from a little creek, where it liad been lying 
for concealment, or shelter. He tarred no longer on the cliff, but hastening to 
the beach, down the precipitate, although winding path, took his place in the 
boat, and commanded to row for a vessel now at no great distance in the offing. 
It was soon neared, and at a signal, recognized by an officer on the deck, the 
ship's crew were piped together to receive their captain. 

fficers and men, after saluting, fell back, and left their commander in con- 
versation with the second in command. It was carried on in the French lan- 
guage. The Captain’s first question received an affirmative reply.“ All was 
on board, delivered by the Arethusa.” 

“So far, well. 1 will have the papers sent to my cabin.” | 

The apartment to which the Captain retired was more commodious, and far | THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. 
better furnished than might have been looked for at the time. Its ornaments) “ My grandfather—I am bound to tell you [ had a grandfather, not for the 
were appropriate—charts, mathematical and nautica/ instruments, even books pride of the thing, but because it bad an etfect on my fortunes—my grandfather 
were not omitted—books of general literature and science, as well as those a8 an Inshman, and an O'Farrell. He was one of those who survived the 
more especially belonging to the naval profession. | is gratifying to think,| siege of Limerick, and when the cause of Ireland fell with that well-defended 
that much intellectual wealth may be stored in a small compass. Jn this parti-, place, one of those who left their country rather than bear the thought of seeing 
cular, books may be said to have only the privilege of a paper currency ; but) !t humbled and prostrate 
they differ in a particular of great moment: they are not mere arbitrary repre-| My grandfather was a handsome man, and he was a Colonel; so in the 
sentatives of value, but signs, which, wherever they are understood, bestow the! days of Le Grand Monarque and the nights of the Regency, there was no want 
treasures they signify. of distracuons and consolations for his wounded patriotism. He was not, it 

The master of this apartment had the air and countenance of one who could) would appear, the man to refuse them. Jt 1s uot his history or romance, how- 
value and improve the treasures in his keeping—of one formed for action, and] €Ver, i am reciting, but that of a much humbler individual. ‘To put myself be- 
not estranged from habits of thought. He was of no more than a middling) yond the temptauion of weaving an ancestral epic, | shall cut my subject short, 
stature, but a vigorous muscular developement promised a more than ordinary and tell you that my grandtather marred. The lady was young ; the Colonel 
strength and activity—and in his air and gestures, there was a decision and waited tll he was rather mature before he determined on leading Mademoiselle 
command which no aavantage of stature could bestow. ‘There was no clue to Lhurot (here you hear my name number one) to the hymeneal altar. 
his age. The thoughtfuiness of his countenance might gather on a brow of “for some time all went well. As to my grandsire’s age, it would never 
eight-and-twenty, during the changes and chances of an adventurous life; a have given bis pleasant litle wile an uncomfortable thought ,—but, there were 
vigorous constitution, and a mind not over sensitive to care or distress, might other matters that touched close upon her life. She loved balls, fetes, the thea- 
have preserved a face as youthful, even to forty. ‘The features were graceful) tre, costume—in short she adored /a soctete. So my poor ancestor found that, 
—the colour, that which exposure to the air induces on a hue originelly soft and a8 the poet says, ** marriage was chargeable,’ and he discovered this precisely 
fresh. His clustering hair was of a palish brown, but there was a martial cha- about the time that the sate mave the same discovery respecting the Irish re- 
racter in his full and fiery eye—and an energy in the lower part of his face, giments. The comeidence was embarrassing. Help yourself "—and the Cap- 
such as could well dispense with the air which sable brows and curls are ordi-, tain and his guest touched their glasses, and pledged each other. ‘* Madame 
narily supposed to render. jound the case nv less uncomfortable than my grandfather. ‘Chen came in pa- 

The Captain was speedily immersed in business—inspecting accuunts, read-| rents, uncles, and aunts, * with ail their trumpery ;’ in short, there was a spe- 
ing communications addressed to bim, and occasionally questioning the lieuten | cles ol separation—the lady returned to her frends, bearmg with her the one 
ant, whom he motioned to be seated at the opposite side of the table. | pledge of connubial felicity—resumed her ancrent name, ‘Thurot ; merely sub- 

“ Has the biscuit been carefully examined '” | stituting for Mademoiselle, the tule that gave more freedom and dignity, and 

« Yes, sir—every bag—all sound.” asseruing the privilege given to her, not by law, but fortune—that of instituting 

“And the gunpowder, from what house has it been supplied !” | her son at once in the mother tongue, and his mother’s name. Reports went 

“ Allcould not be furnished by Edmonds from his own store; but he has first that the separation was of the most amiable and convenient description— 

ee himself that all is equal to the sample.” one that gave new charms as well as a new ttle, to the sorrowing widow. She 

to 


at description of wild geese have we ?’’—This was the name assigned! was not disposed, however, or even at liberty, to accept the offered consola- 
s clandestinely enlisted in Ireland for the French service |uons. Monsieur le Colonel, ny grandfather, kind and indulgent as he was, 
* Wild enough, sir. A more uncouth flock you could not desire ; but they would not carry the spirit of accommodation far enough to die in his wife's fa- 
are all sound and strong. ‘T'wo poor wretches were condemned by the surgeon. vour, so he merely let the report of his death pass without contradiction ; con- 
How they did pray and implore. I never witnessed such clamorous vexation. tented as long as it did not interfere with his military position, and his receipt 
But your orders were peremptury. I gave strong charge to the mate to look to of the pay or pension which was pretty regularly paid him. My father grew 
them, as he returned. Still it is a doubt with me, if they have not gone up, as might be expected, thoroughly French in name, and language, and ha- 
down and chosen for themselves a death by water, as the best alternative at bits. In due time he too became a married man, and I was the offspring of the 
their command.” ‘union. 
“No, Le Févre. You do not know the Irish character. Suicide will never “It would appear that though pay was not distributed to the Irish regiments 
be naturalized in such a soil. As to the numbers, how are they! How many sufficient in amount and regularity to satisfy my grandame’s tastes and humors, 


from O’Sullivan ?” {it was doled out liberally enough to prove ample for one whose habits were so 
The Lieutenant looked at his roll. ‘“ Fourteen, sir.” retired as those of her husband, when it pleased her to forsake him. Jn process 
“ From O'Kelly ?” of time this proved an advantage to both ; it enabled the invalided Colonel to 
“ Seven.” offer very acceptable presents to the yet charming dame, and it permitted her 
“ Has Brown sent in his quota ’” to make an appearance by no means discreditable to the wife metamorphosed, 
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as she was, into a good, kind friend. She resided with her relations in the, justice, and sometimes in its reaching offences which would altogether baffle 
town of Boulogne-sur-mer ; and the old gentleman also, after a lapse of some trial by jury. Frederick was ridiculously fond of exhibiting his musical attain- 
years, pitched his tent there, less,[ am persuaded, from the attraction of hus! ments ; and among the other preparatives for the reception of the Russian 
wife's society, than to be so much nearer Ireland than Paris was, and to have Grand Duke (afterwards the E:nperor Paul) at Berlin, was a piece of music 
the feeling that ocean only interposed between his place of exile and his coun-| composed by the king. ‘The husband of the first singer at the opera, the well- 
try. known Madame Mara, was imprudent enough to observe of this performance, 
“As an invalid—a Colonel ‘en retraite’—this stately old gentleman was) that ** the composer knew more about soldiers than music.’’ The king ordered 
scarcely less in favour than in the days of his youth, He found many acquaint- him to be instantly made over to the corps-de garde, with orders to punish him, 
ances, and inade many friends among the gentry of that happy little town. He enough to make him more cautious of criticism in future. The soldiers accord- 
was never able to win the love or friendship of my mother; and this I have ingly, as there happened to be no punishment in the military regulations for 
heard assigned as the reason why he devised the scheme to which | owe my impertinent remarks on royal amateurs,took the affair into their own hands. They 
name the second. On the day when I was brought to the church to be christ-| began by dressing him in a uniform, covering his face with a huge pair of whis- 
ened, my grandfather, who had taken care to note the tune and hour, arranged) kers, and toading him with the heaviest firelock which they could find, they 
a hazard in concert with a lady of much consideration, that she should find her-| then made him perform the manual exercise for two hours—accompanying the 
self at the baptistery of the cathedral in the moment when I was presented) lesson with ali the usual discipline of the cane—ther ordered him to dance 
there. According to the amiable custom of the place and church, she offered) sing, finishing tbeir discipline by making the surgeon take from him a large 
herself as my sponsor ; and she was faithful to her promises; long as! needed quantity of blood, obviously to reduce the beat of temper which had given rise 
such favour, and long as Madame Tallard lived, she was ny bountiful and kind) to such impertinence. After this lesson he was sent back to his wife. Severe 
protectress.”’ | as it may have appeared, Harris regarded it as earned by many previous i m- 
There was a brief pause. |,pertinences of the same kind, but of which it may fairly be presumed this was 
“Fill your glass, Carleton,” said the Captain, “‘ my thoughts are a little the last. 
wandering. —Perhaps I should have been equally French with my father, had), At last the Girand Duke arrived, and was received with the most unusual 
his father’s influence and authority not become very much greater than they, pomp and ceremony by the Prussiau qr. By sume curious instance of choice, 
were when he was yet in infancy. He was an awiul iman on the ramparts of Sunday is selected on the Continent as the day for everything in the shape of 
an afternoon when I was taken to toddle about there ;—his martial dress, his; show. The Russian prince made lis public entry into Berlin on Sunday, and 
air of authority, and the deference of the old militaires,—officers and soldiers, was met by the trading companies in uniform, by escorts of cavalry, and the’ 
drawn by duty or pleasure, to that most pleasant lounge—once an impregnable, equipages ot the king and royal family, In the evening, after a sumptuous 
defence. If his seductions had no effect on my inother, they were all-power-  dioncr, there was a concert aud ball. The rest of the week was similarly occu- 
ful with me. I feasted on his sweatmeats—lI rode on his cane—I listened to pied? The Grand Duke had come to demand the Princess of \Wirtemberg in 
his stories with delight—and, when of age to be trusted with it, I played with marriage. Wheu we recollect the fate of tuis unhappy monarch, murdered on 
lus sword. the Russian throne, and contrast it with the brilliaucy of his early reception in 
** Before I could understand the nature of my loss, both my parents died, be- the world, and his acival powers when master of the diadem, a deeper lesson 
fore I had occasion to mourn their loss. I hope there is some excuse for me ; of the instability of lutman fortune has seldom been given to man. 
for I certainly bad little love for either parent, and | certainly can remember,, A laughable anecdote of Russian and Prussian discipline is told. All the 
nothing in them, or belonging to them which can now awaken 2 thought of af- domestics belonging to the Imperial family of Russia have military rank; the 
fectionate sorrow. My hope that I am not altogether unnatural, rests on my Grand Duke's coacuiman and the King’s going one evening to drink together, a 
memories of Madame Tallard and my noble old grandfather. | dispute arose about precedence. “* What is your rank!’ said the Prussian. 
“ Well, I was saying, or about to say, that before I could feel the joss of pa- * A lieutenant-colonel,” said the other. “Ay, but I am a colonel,” said the 
rents, I was saved from the consequences of such a calamity ; my good god- German, and walked first into the ale-house. ‘This caine to the King’s ears. 
mother became father and mother to me—took care of me, as if | had been her, The colonel was sent for three days to prison, and received fifty blows of the 
own child ; giving me al! the advantages attainable of home and education. | cane. 
had the more enjoyment in being domesticated in Madame de Tallard's house, The ambassador now obtained a new stance of the favour of his court. He 
that my grandfather was a very frequent visitant in it. His kindness won upon was recalled from Prussia in 1766, and shortly after was appoiuted to the most 
me more and more, and his stories acquired a livelier influence over me. They important of our embassies at that period, the embassy to Russia. 
were generally, indeed almost always, of Ireland, or of the brave fellows who ‘The politics of England at this period bore an appearance of perplexity, 
had become exiles of honour from it. I cannot descrive to you my ardent long- which evidently alarmed her cabinet, and which as evidently excited the hopes 
ing to visit the country he spoke of so affectingly. | can give you, however, of her enemies. At this period she had two eneanes in Europe, hostile to 
proof that my feeling was strong ; it was able to stand the test of ridicule ;— everything except to the extent of open war—France, always jealous and irre- 
it became at last too strong for me. J had an uncle—my father’s half brother concilable ; and Prussia, which, from her dread of Engiand’s interference in 
—commander of a merchant vessel, who had returned to Boulogne after a long her Polish usurpations, pretended to believe that England was conspiring with 
voyage, and stayed there only to refit. As he sat ove evening with my grand- Austria agaiust the safety of her dommions. The ieebleness with which the 
father, while I loitered in a corner, my book before me, aud iny ears open to American war was carried on, had deceived Europe into the belief that the 
any thing that told of the laud of my fathers, | heard my uncle Thurot speak power of England was really on the powt of decay. Foreigners are never 
of his next expedition ;—' To Havre-de-grace,’ said he, ‘ aud thence to Ire- capable of appreciating the reality of English power. Iu the first place, be- 
land.’ The words were fire in my heart and mind ;— Havre-de grace and, cause they prefer the rotmantic to the real; aud in the next, because, living un- 
Ireland "—every thing I looked on seemed to spell the words, there was no, der despotisms, they have never seen, nor can comprehend, the effect of liberty 
music that did not repeat them. Well, when my uncle was a day's sail from upon national resources. Thus, wheu they see a nation unwilling to go to war 
Bou » on his way to Havre, he found a passenger more than le reckoned or, what is the wext thing Lo reluctance, waging 11 tacdily—they imagine that 
for. ere was now no resource, so with him I went ; I saw Ireland—I was this tardiness has its origin in national weakness, and 1t is not until the palpa- 
then about twelve years of age—I saw Ireland, and its wretcheduess did not bie necessity of self-defence calls out the whole energy of the people, that the 
disenchant me. I returned with my uncle to Boulogne again. My poor grand- foreigner ever sees the genuine strength of Eagland. The capture of two small 
father had suffered sadly - he thought lumself to blame for the freaks of 4 mad- armies in America, neither of them more numerous thay the advanced guard 
ness he had encouraged. However, all grew calm;—my protectress—my, of a continental army, had givea the impression tat the military strength of 
creeper way of life was changed, the sea was to be iy element. England was gone forever Thus the European courts thought themselves 
hey resigned me to a fate which, however, they improved to the utmost of ‘entitied to insult her; and thus so diminutive a power as Prussia, however 
their power ; and so, you may be sure, that through all my vicissitudes since, !) guided by an able and politic prince, was suilered to despise her opinion. But 
have never feit spite or unthankfulness towards iny early friends. 1 have been the English ministry themselves of that day paipably shared the general delu- 
m shipwrecks and prisons—conqueror and vanquished —smuggler—ptivateetr— sion , and, to judge from their diplomatic correspondence, they seemed actually 
conspirator—but | never have regretted the day when I gave up fair prospects to rely for the satety of England on the aid of the foreign courts. They had 
for such as were then very cloudy. [ am now Captain Thurot ; of some repu- yer to learn the lessou, taught them by the Revolutionary war, that England is 
tation and command ; and [ have a strong, and not an ill-founded hope, that I) degraded by dependence of any hind; that she isa match for the world in 
shall do to that name some honour such as may win for me the power to resume) arms; that the cause of Europe is dependent on her ; and that the more boldly, 
the name of my Hibernian fathers.” | directly, and resolutely she defies Frauce, its allies and slaves, the more secure 
ape she is of victory. Inthe pursuit of this false policy of conciliation and sup- 


THE LIFE OF A DIPLOMATIST. | plication, Harris was sent to Petersburg, to counteract Prussia with the Em- 


(Conciuded.} | press, and to form an offensive and defensive alliance with Catharine. Count 
The court of Frederick would form a singular contrast to what is called the; Panin was at that time prime minister—a man of the old ministerial school, 
British Household, composed of the great officers of state. ‘ You are not; Who +4 a diplomacy as the legitunate science of chicane, was 4 master of 
ignorant,” says Harris, writing to Williain Eden, * that the great officers ol the) all the littleness of his art, aud was wholly under the influence of the King of 
court are merely tivular, and never allowed to have any authority annexed to; Prussia. The count was all consent, and yet contrived to keep the ambassa- 
their office. Tiais is given to some menial servants, wlio are constantly about) dor at arm’s-length ; while the empress, equally crafty, and equally determined 
the king’s person, and his treasurer was 4 Russian named Deiss, in whom his, 8t to commit herself, managed him with still greater subtlety. 
Majesty placed more confidence than he appears to have deserved ; since for;| In speaking of the Empress Catharine, it is impossible to avoid ailuding to 
mal-admunistration, or some equally notorious fault, his majesty, a few days ago, the scandals of her court The death of her husband, suspicious as it was, 
dismissed him from his high post, and ordered him to be employed as a drum-| had left her sole mistress of an empire, and of the power of public opinion, in 
mer in a marching regiment. Deiss affected to submit patiently to his seu-||a country where a sneer might send the offender to Siberia, The wretehedly 
tence, and, on being arrested, begged leave of the officer only to go into his relaxed religion of the Greek church, where 4 tnvial penance atones for 
room, adjoining the king's writing-closet, to fetch his hat. This being granted, everything, and ceremonial takes the place of morals, as it inevitably does 
he immediately locked the door, took a pistol from his pocket, and shot himself] | wherever a religion is encumbered with unnecessary forms, could be no restraint 
through the head. The king heard and was alarmed by the report of a pistol on the conduct of a daring and imperious woman. By some of that easy casuis- 
so near him, and being told what had happened, he pitied Deiss, said that he, try which reconciles the powerful to vice, she had fully convinced herself that 
was out of his senses, and ordered all that he died worth to be distributed) |she ought, for the sake ot her throne, uever to submit to matrimonial ties again ; 
equally among his children. Deiss had charged the “oe with sinall-shot and jend she adopted the notorious and guilty alternative of living with a succes- 
crooked nails, and put the muzzle of it inte his mouth.” sion of partners. The ambassador's letters frequently allude to this disgrace- 
A striking anecdote is given of General Seidlitz, the officer who formed the ful topic, and always with the contempt and reprobation which were so amply 
Prussian cavalry. When only a lieutenant, he happened to be near the king on me due. * The worst enemies ""—such is his expression—** which the Em- 


a bridge which crossed the Oder. The king asked him, “if both the avenues} press has, are flattery and her own passions. She never turns a deaf ear 
of the bridge were possessed by the enemy, what he would do to disengage ito the first, let it be ever so gross, and her inclination to gratify the latter ap- 
himself?” Seidlitz, without making an answer, immediately leaped his horse} pears to grow upon her with age.” 

over the rails into the river, and notwithstanding its breadth and rapidity, swam|| The policy of Russia had two grand objects, both of them wholly inconsis- 


safe ashore. The king, who took it for granted that he must be drowned, on||tent with the policy of England ; and therefore rendering the ambassador's zeal 
seeing him come towards him, said in French, “* Major, I beg of you not to run 
such 


in future.” 


Despotic power has certainly great advantages, in its rapid administration off 


wholly useless. The King of Prussia favoured both, and therefore commanded 
the highest influence with the Empress. It was thus the impossible task of 
unfortunate diplomatist, to convince a haughty aud self-sufficient woman 
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against her will. Of course failure was the necessary consequence. But in Orloffs, as the antagonists of Panin. Potemkin was ove of the most extraor- 
the meantime, dining and dancing, feasting and frivolity, went on with Asiatic dinary men whom the especial circumstarces of the court and country raised 
splendour. The birth of the Grand Duke’s son, * Constantine,” (expressly so into pyblic distinction He had been but a coruet of cavalry on the memora- 
named with a view to Turkish objects,) gave occasion to féves which it tasked bie night when Catharine, uncertain whether she was mounting athrone or a 
the whole power of Russian panegyric to describe) ‘The Empress gave one in scaffold, put herself at the head of the guards, and deposed her husband. As 
the period of the Carnival, ultra-imperially magnificent. The dessert and sup- she rode along, observing that she had not a military plume in her hat, she 
per were set out with jewels to the amount of upwards of two millions ster- \turned to ask for one: the cornet instantly plucked out his own, and pre- 
ling ! and at the tables of macao, the fashionable game, besides the stake in sented it to her—as Raleigh threw his cloak on the ground for Elizabeth to 
money, a diamond of fifty rubles’ value was given by ber Majesty to each of walk over. These gallant acts are never lost upon a woman of the :uperior 
those who got mine, the highest point of the game. One hundred and fitty dia order of mind ‘The favor of the throne followed alike in both instances ; and 
monds were distributed in this manner Potemkin soon became the guide of the Russian councils. It was the custom 
But a new event occurred to stir the lazy politics of Europe—that act of to- of the French memoir writers—a race who always aimed at pungency of nar- 
finite treachery on the part of the Frencli government—the breachi of treaty rative in preference to truth, and who, for their generation, performed the part 
with England, and the alliance with America. The menaces of war which are of general libellers—to represent Potemkin as a savage, devoted to drinking, 
held out at this moment by the Jacobin party, and its insolent eagerness to turn and whose influence was solely the result of his grossness. But the confe- 
every trivial incident into a mortal quarrel, give a new and additional interest’ renees which he held with the British ambassador, and the extracts of his opi- 
to this former act of desperate perfidy. But let it be remembered with what unions given in these letters, show him to have been a man of remarkable clear- 
tremendous vengeance that perfidy was punished—that the American alliance ness of comprehension, dexterity of resource, and readiness of knowledge. It 
was the precursor of the French Republic; and that the long train of hideous js obvious that nothing but the exertion of distinguished skill in the ways of 
calamities which broke down the French throne, banished the nobility, and de- courts could bave accomplished the slyects which no other man of his time at- 
cimated the population, dates its origin from the day when that fatal treaty was tained with such complete success. ina court of contention and favouritism, 
signed. A letter from Sir Gilbert Eliott (afterwards Lord Minio) to the am he retained supreme influence to the last; released from the labours of office, 
bassador, (March 20. 1776 ) thus briefly communicates the intelligence :—** We he possessed more than the power of 4 minister—and nominally a subject, he 
had just passed the bills for repealing some of the obnoxious American acts, was scarcely less than emperor. Boundless wealth, the highest rank, and every 
and for enabling the King to appoint his commissioners to treat with America honour which the empire could lavish on its first noble, were the prizes of 
with very large powers, when the report of the French treaty with the colonists Potemkin. 
became very prevalent, and obtained credit here. Government, however, had People at home are in the habit of looking upon the diplomatic body abroad 
certainly obtained no authentic account of it, which is singular enough; and asa collection of very subtle and sagacious personages—a collection of sages. 
Lord North positively disclaimed all knowledge of it. A loan of six millions A nearer view sometimes strips the idea down to humble dimensions. Sir James 
was made on very hard terms for the public, much owing to the report of the Harris (he had now obtained the Order of the Bath, which he seems to have 
French treaty ; the three per cent. consols being at 66}—monstrously low. deserved by his diligence) thus sketches the new ambassadorial body—a gene- 
The first payment was fixed for Tuesday last. On the Frday before, the Mar- ral change having just taken place ** The lunperial, Danish, French, Prus- 
quis de Noailies delivered a paper to Lord Weymocth, communicating the sian, aud Spanish ministers are altered, and one from Naples is added to our 
* treaty of commerce and alliance’ with the colonies, and acknowledging their corps." The Neapolitan he describes as “ utterly unfit for business ;*’ Count 
independency. The manner and style of the communication were inexpressi- Cobenzel, the Austrian ambassador, “as a man of excellent parts and great 
dly insolent, and were no doubt meant as a studied affront and challenge. On activity ;"’ Goertz, the Prussian, “avery able and artful man.” So far as this 
Tuesday the two Houses received a message from the King, informing them of point, the honour of the corps Is sustained ; but then come the cyphers. Mon- 
the communication from the Freuch ambassador—that he had recalled his am- siewr Verac, the cunning French envoy, is ‘more amiable in company than 
bassador from Versailles ; and assuring them that he would exert every means formidable in the cabinet.” The Swede and the Saxon ministers, “* most per- 
in his power to protect the honour and interest of his kingdom. In answer to (fectly insignificant and overpowered with debts’ The Dutch resident, Swartz, 
which the two Houses voted an address, promising to support him with our * a man neither of birth nor character, totally improper for the post he fills 
lives and fortunes. Opposition, hke good patriots, m answer to this message, The Swiss resident, having no other business than the lawsuits of his country - 
to address the King to remove his ministers; and C. Fox assured us, men.” &c. 
*he thought an invasion a much better thing than the continuance of the pre-| Of tue culpable habits of the Empress we shall say no more. The respect 
sent administration.’ When this ;roposai was negatived, they therefore refused which this country feels for the character of the Emperor Nicholas, and the to- 
their assent to our address. ‘There is no declaration of war yet; but as it is tal contrast which that character presents to the especial tailings of his ances- 
quite certain, and as France will undoubtedly act immediately, | do not see tor, justly prevent our wandering into those observations. But we have a cu- 
what we gain by delaying it. I hope #t least we -hall begin taking their ships) mous instance of the skill and advsoituess of this memerable woman, in an inter- 
immediately. The militia ic to be called out, credit is dread{uily low—stock view in whicn she was wholly left to herself, and yet succeeded perfectly in 
was afew days ago at 60. The French are poorer than we—that's something ’ what is presumed to be the chef-d'aucre of diplomacy—the art of disguising 
Exaggeration 1s a propensity wiich seems common to ambassadors. We cer- her intentions. The British ambassador, after along period ef comparative 
tainly have never seen #n ambassadorial correspondence, in which the most failure, had succeeded in obtaining an audience (hrough Potemkin—who always 
ndless views did not make a large part of its communications. The Bn- pretended to be powerless, yet who could do everything which he desired. The 
tish diplomatist in Russia was unquestionably ashrewd man, and yet his letters) 4ppomtment to meet the ambassador was made, and Potemkin prefaced his 
abound in predictions of Russian ruin. His descriptions run in this style :— (service by the following singular sketch of his sovereign. “ Do not expect that 
“ Great expenses, and nothing to show for them. The army in a state of de- It is in the power of any living being to prevent her from concluding her favour- 
cay; the navy incomplete and ill-equipped ; the political system languid, and 'e plan of armed neutrality. Conven: yourself with destroying the eflects— 
such as, if pursued, must ultimately reduce this immense mass of power to the resolution is immovable. As it was conceived by mistake and perfected by 
that state of Asiatic insignitcamcy from which it so lately emerged.” vanity, it is maintained by pride and obstinacy. You well know the hold of 
And this high-coloured and rash statement, it is to be remembered, was no | raced geoeee on a female mind ; and if you attempt to slacken, you will only 
a page in a popular novel, or in a summer's Tour,” but was given as the de- é 
liberate opinion of a statesman conversant in continental politics, and addressed agi bh my hong ter — then came to lead the ambassador to the inter- 
to the government of this country. He seems to have altogether overlooked the ng Bice vill a ee and which he commenced in a strain which 
boundless territory and growing population of Russia, her forty millious uf men we hope will never be imitated again by any cabinet of England. 
—a number already exceeding that of any other kingdom in Europe—the inac- ‘I have come to represent to your liuperial Majesty the critical sttuation in 
cessible nature of her dominions, the implicit and Asiatic devotion of her sub- which our affairs are at present. You know our reliance on you. We venture 
jects, the unrivalled vigour of her despotism, and the fact that she had but that to flaiter ourselves that you will avert ‘he storm, and reassure us as to our fears 
moment secured an immense tract of Polish territory, and was siripping the of having lost your friendship.” It the expressions were uot in print, we should 
Turks on the other side—that to the north she was touching on the Vistula, scarcely have thought it possible that such crouching language could have been 
and to the south had nearly reached the Danube. The subsequent career of used. The ambassador, of course, is bul the mouthpiece of his government. 
Russia is a still stronger refutation. Every war, instead of shaking ber power, The blame must fall, not ou the utelligent servaut, but on the ieevle masters. 
has only given it additional! strength and sta ulity. Like England, she has gone Who can wonder if the darng and haughty spirit of Catharine scoffed at the 
on with almost involuntary but rapid progress; and the period may arrive when femonstrances, and despised tue in erests of a country, whose cabinet adopted 
there will be but two nations left in Europe—England the ruler of the seas, and language se uofituing the dignity and real power of the mighty British empire * 
Russia holding the kingdoms of the Content in vassalage. It is true that the The expressions of tms dialogue would have been humiliating to the smallest 
ambassador adverts now and then to the inaccessible nature of the Russian ter- of the * square-league "’ sovereignties of the Continent. The answer of the 
ritory, aud the success of the national arms ; but the former would be but a ne- Empress was precisely what she might have addressed to the envoy of Poland 
ive source of power, and the latter he uniformly attributed to good-luck. oF the Crimea. “Sir, you are aware of my sentiments relative to your nation ; 
fie ought to have attributed them to the causes which would have produced they are equaily sincere and invariable. But I have found so little return on 
the same effect in any age of the world—to the mastery of an immense popu- your part, that [ feel | ought not to consider you any longer among my friends.” 
lation ; to the daring of a head of empire possessed of remarkable ability, and | To this haughty tone, what is the reply of the ambassador ? 
filled with projects of unbounded supremacy ; and to the growth of a new ge-) “Jt is in the hope that those sentiments were not entirely effaced, that I 
neration of soldiers and statesmen, encouraged to the highest exertion of their wished to address myseif directly to your Majesty. But it was not without fear 
talents by the most muniticent rewards—the policy of the Empress making the that I approached you. Appearances ouly too strongly prove the impressions 
evidence of courage and genius in the soldier the ouly requisite for promotion ; which you have received from our enemies.’’ And so goes on the dialogue, 
and exhibiting the strongest personal interest of the sovereign in the elevation like a scene im a play, see-sawing through six tolerable pages. How difler- 
of those able servants of the crown. The consequence was, success in all ently would Pi:t’s cabinet have acted, and how differently did it act! When 
the enterprise of Catharine, the rapid advance of the vation in European inilu- the Russian councils menaced the seizure of even a paltry ‘Turkish fortress on 
ence, the establishment of an insecure throne on the strongest footing of pub the Black Sea, the great min ster ordered a flect to be ready as his negotiators ; 
lic security, the popularity of a despotism, the comparative civilization of a and tnough the factiousness of Opposition at the tume prevented this manly de- 
people half Asiatic, and who but half a century before had been barbarians, monstration of policy and justice, the evidence was given, in the reign of Paul, 
and the personal attachment of the nation to Catharine in a degree scarcely when a British fleet crushed the armed neutrality—that trick of French mounce- 
less than adoration ‘Ihe chief cause of this triumphant sta'e of things, be- banks imposing on the am»itron of the north—and restored Russia to so full a 
yond all que.tion, was the high spirit, the generosity, and the affability of the sense of the power and the souour of England, ‘hat she sent her fleet into her 
Empress. The unhappy transactions of her private life are matters of painful safe keeping a: the approach of Napoleon's invasion, and has been her fast and 
record ; and the letters of the ambassador are full of the reprobation which the honourable ally ever since. ‘ Croiunwell’s ambassador’? is the true one for 
memoirs of the time authenticate. But we have no gratification in dwelling on England at all times. A stout British squadron sentto the Baltic in 1780 would 
such topics. We infinitely prefer paying the tribute due to great talents splen- ave wonderfully sulved the difficulties of the British negotiation, have com- 
didly exercised, to the public achievements of a powerful intellect, and to the pletely cleared the Empress’s conscience, have enlightened Count Panin’s 
superiority which this munificent promoter of the oo of all classes of her brains, and have even convinced the wily Potemkin himself that the art of po- 
people exhibited to all the haughty, exclusive, and selfish sovereigns of her. |itical delusion was too dangerous a game to be tried against England. 


time. | But the true value of history is to instruct the future. We are now in nearly 
The ambassador now found it necessary to look for support against the Prus- the same relative position to France in which we were sixty-four years ago rela- 


sian propensities of the minister; and be had recourse to Potemkin and the) tive to Russia, We are exhibiting the same dilatoriness which we exhibited 
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then, and we shali be fortusate if we escape the saine cons-quences. A strong 
fleet sent to the Mediterranean would do more to calm the elements of strilc 
effeciually than all the remonstrances of al] our negotiators. Or, if the French 
were foolish enough to provoke a battle, a repetition of the Ist of June, or the 
21st of October, would be the tranquillizer of a restless peuple, who cau uever 
suffer Europe to rest in peace but when they themselves have been tauzit the 
miseries of war. 

In justice to the cabinet of 1780, it inust be acknowledged that the personal 
tone of the ambassador was criticised ; ond we thos find hua making lis diplo- 
matic apology to Lord Stormont, ‘hen Secretary for foreign aifairs :— 

*T have often been conscious of tle remark your Lordsiuip makes, and have 
myself felt that | was not acting up to the character of an English minister, tu 
bestowing such fulsome incense on the Empress Wut here, too, | was drawa 
from my system aud principies by the conduct of my adversanes. They ever 
addressed ner as a being of a superior nature; and as sie gues near to tink 
herself infallible, she expects to be approached with all the reverence due toa 
divinity.” No excuse could be more unsatisfactory. If other men chose to 
bow down, there would have only been the more imaniiness, and the more et- 
fect, too, in refusing to follow such an example 


In 1783 the ambessador obiained permission to return to England. His cor- 
respondence at toe period immediately previous is remarkably imteresting , and 
it is striking Lu see that the successive secretaries for the foreign department, 
under all changes vl administration, formed the same view of substantia 
policy of England When, in 1783, Pox assumea the foreign seals, he thus 
writes to Harris, in the course of a long letter on the foreign policy of the ca- 
binet :—** You will readily believe me, that iny system of ioreign politics was 
too deeply rovted tu inake it likely that I should have changed it. Aiilances 
with the northern powers ever lave Lecn, and ever will be, the system of every 
enlightened Lagitshinan.”* 

in the year fuilowing, Sir James Harris was appointed by Pitt to the Dutch 
embassy, to which le wad been previously nommated by Fox, his frend and 
political leader. ‘I'he appointinent by tue new cavinet was thus the strongest 
testimony to his talents [Lis from the Hague contain a very imelligent 
statement of the paities and principles which agitated Holland in 1787. The 


object was the establisiment of a democracy, and the extinction oi tue Stadt, 


holderate, or at jeast its suppression as a hereditary dignity. The court ol 
Franch Was busy in this democratic intrigue ; and its partial success unques- 
tionably added new combustibles to the pile on which tuat uafortunate monar 
chy in the hour of infatuation, was preparing to throw itself. ‘The ambassa- 
dor’s language on this occastun ts characteristic and memorable. in one of 
his despatches to the Marquis of Car:narthen, then Secretary of State, he thus 
says 

* The infamy and profligacy of the French make me long to change my pro- 
fession, and tu aght them with @ slarper instrument than a pen. lt must be 
with those (not our pens, but our swords, that we must carry the mediation 
through, if we mean it should be attended with any success. There are s'rong 
reports of a popular insurrection in France "—* Si Dieu voulait les punir par 
ou ils ont peche, comme j‘admuerais la justice divine! The remark was na- 
tural—it was almost prophetic ; aud it was on the eve of realization, in 1789, 
but two years after, the Revolution began. 

These volumes contain a great deal of extremely curious material especial y 
important to every man who may in future be employed in the foreign service 
of our diplomacy. ‘They supply a model of the manner in which those offices 
may be most effectively sustained. We have already expressed dissatisfaction 
at the submissive style used in addressing the Russian Empress. But wm other 
instances, the language of the ambassador seems to lave been prompt aud 
plain. [tis remarkable that England has, at the present time, arcved at a con 
dition of European affairs bearmy no slight resemblance to that of the period 
between 1783 and 1789. It is true that there will be no second French Revo- 
lution ; one catastrophe of that ternble extent is enough for the world. But 
there are strong symptuins of those hostilities which the Bourbons were endea- 
vouring to kindle ayainst this couutry, for at least a dozeu years before the Re- 
volution which crushed their mouarely 

Without any provocation on the part of Uogiand. any actual claim, or any 
desire whatever of war, finds Useil suddenly made an of 
perpetual insult on the part of all tie active mind of France. ‘The ery trou 
every organ of public opinion seems to be war whetuer wilh oi 
without cause. A violent clammour is raised for our gativasl rain; the resources 
of France are blazoved in all quarier: ; and the only contemplation popular | 
France is, how most suddenly and effectually Prenels armies may be poured on 
our shores, vur fields cavayed, our maritime cities burned, and our people mas 
sacred! it must be that this Celestauie does not reach ligher tua 
the Jacobin papers, anu the villains by whom thal prineipal part of tae French 
press is conducted. Yel we bul lite coutrapiclion to in even more 
seriuus and authentic portion of the national sentiments, In such circumstances, 
itis only right to be prepared. We Gnd Cie still more expressive evidence 
of this spunt of evil, ia toe general conduct of the agents of France in ber co- 
Jonies—a habit of sudden encroachment, a growing arrogance, and a full 
bition of that bitter and s.eermyg petulance, which was supposed to have been 
scourged out of the French by thei desperate deteats towards the close of the 
war. All this imsolence by possibility, pass away but also may go oo 
to further inflaimmation, and it may be necessiry to scourge it agalu; aud this 
discipline, if ence begus, must be cacned through more eilectually thaa wheo 
the Allies last visited Pars ‘The respect telt for the French king aud his prime 
minister, as the iriends of peace, naturally restrains the language with which 
aggression deserves to be reprobated. Bit the Preach government, if it desires 
to retain that respect, must exhibit its sincerity to making some substantial el- 
fort to preserve peace. No man of sense in Earope can believe in te neces- 
sity of the seizure of Algiers, uor in the necessity of the war with Morocco, 
But every man can see the infloeuce of both on the freedom of the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The seizure of the British consul at Otaheite shows spirit whieh mest 
be summarily extinguished, ur the preservation of peace will be unpossible. Tn 
the mean:ime, we hear fiom France nothing but acry for steam-ships, and 
threats of invasion. We ask, what has England done? Noting to oilead oi 
injure: there is not even an allegation of anytuing of the kind, But if war 
must come, woe be to those by whom it is begun! The history of all the wars 
of England with France, is one of French defeat. We have beaten the French 
by land, we have beaien them by sea; and, wiih the blessing of Heaven on 
the righteous cause and our own stout hands, we shall always beat them. We 
have beaten them on the soil o' the stranger--we lave beaten them on their, 
own. From the fourteenth century, waen Engliso soldiers were masters of the 
half of France, down to Waterloo, we have always beaten France ; and if we! 
beat her under Napoleon, there can be no fear of our not beating her under a 
race so palpably his unferiors, All Exgland deprecates war as useless, ungatu- 


rai, and criminal Bat the crime is solely on the head of the aggressor. Woe 
tu those who begin the next war' [i inay be final. 

The late visit of the Emperor of [tussia to this country, which so much per- 
plexed the political circies of bot Prance and Eagland, uow probably admits of 
lhe Linperor’s visit has been followed by that of the ablest and 
most powerlul diplomatist ip his dominious, the Count Nesselrode, his foreign mi- 
nister. Por this visit, too, a speedy elucidation may be found. The visits of the 
King of Saxony, and the Princes of Prussia and Holland, also have their im- 
portance in this of view, aud the maliguanit insults of the French jour- 
nals may Lave liad a very influential share in contributing to the increased 
cluscuess of connexion with the sovereigaties of Germany and Russia. 
Phe maxim of Fox, that the northern alliances are the true policy of England, 
is as sound as ever. Stil, we deprecate war—all rational men deprecate war ; 

iu we fully believe to be un versal ia England, 
that would be a ligher source of in Great Britain, than a safe 
peace w.th Miance, and harmony with all the natious of the world. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES OF LAPLACE, 
BY 0.—{ Concluded } 

‘The adaurable work of Lagrange on the |ibration of the moon seemed to 
have exhausted the matter, it was not however so. The movement of revolu- 
ion of our satellite around the earth, 1s subjected to perturbation and inequal- 
tues, styled secular, and which were unknown to Lagrange, or neglected by 
him. ‘These inequalities in the tong run place the star, without speaking of 
wavle circumlerences, at a half cireum/ereyee, or a circumlerence and a naif 
from the position which it would otherwise occupy. If the rotary movement 
did not participate in such perturbations tie moon in the course of time would 
successively preseut to us all the partsof her surface. This event will not 
happea, as the hallsphere of the moon now ivisibie will be invisible for ever. 
Laplace has shown indeed that the earth by ils attraction, introduces into the 
rulary movement of the lunar spheruid, the secular ime jualiues which exist in 
the revolving movement. Such researches show the power of mathematical 
analysis in all its brilianey. Synthesis would have led very difficulty to the 
finding out of trutts so deeply hidden in the complicated actions of a multi- 
tude of lorces. 

We should be unpardonable if we forgot to place in the first rank, among the 
works of Laplace, the perfecting of the Lunar Tabies. ‘Tins perfecting, in 
truth, lad for its immediate end the rapidity of distant maritime communica- 
ions, and that which is of infintely greater value than sny mercantile consid- 
eration, Lhe preservation of seamen’s lives. ‘hanks to unparalleled sagacity, 
unvounded perseverance, and ardour always youthiul and influential on his able 
fellow labourers, Lapiace solved tue problem of the jongitude, more complete- 
ly than any had dared to hope ma screntitic putut of vrew, tnore exactly than 
the nautical art required in its greatest refinement. ‘Lhe ship, the plaything of 
the winds aad storms, Gas no longer tu fear beng left adrilt in tee Nomensity 
of the ocean. An intelligent view of the starry sphere will teach the pilot, 
every where and always, what is his distance from the meridian of Pans. The 
extreme perfection of the actual Jaunar ‘Tables gives to Lapiace the nght of 
beiny reckoned among tue benelactors ol inankind. 

in the beginming ot 1611 Galileo thougit be found in the eclipses of the sat- 
el ites of Jupiter a sunple and mgorous of the famous nautical problem 
Active negociations even were Uienceioria commenced to utroduce the new. 
mode on beard numerous vessels of Spain and Holland. ‘The segotiations fail- 
ed. From the discussion the evidence was obtawed (hat the exact observation 
of the satellites would require powerlul telescopes, aud such telescopes could 
not be empivyed in a suip tossed about by the waves. The method of Galileo 
tppeared at least to preserve all its merits ou dry land, end to promise geogra- 
ply grealamprovements. These hopes were however found to be premature. 
Phe movements of the satellites of Jupiter ave not nearly sv simple as the im- 
inortal inventor of this method of taking tae longitude supposed. It has re- 
quired Laree generauons of astronomers and geometers to labour with firmness 
in the determination of Liew strongest perturbations. It has required in fine 
that Laplace should bring in the uudst of them the torch of mathematical ana- 
lysis lo give the tables of tuese little stars all the precision, requisite and desi- 


rable. New nautical epaemerides give five or len years beforehand the indi- 
cation of the hour at which tue satellites of Jupiter will be eclipsed and re 
pear. ‘Phe caicuiaiion does uot yield ia exactness to direct observation. lo 


this group ol stars cousidered apart, Laplace found perturbations analagous to 
Phe promptiiode of the revolutions reveals 
unong tuem in sufficreuily suvrt space of tune changes which centuries alone 
would develope in the sular system. Although the satellites have a diameter 
hardly appreciable, even under tue best telescopes, our illustrious fellow-coun- 
Hie discovered im fine in thew movements, 
unpie aud extrently remarkable relations between the relative positions of 
ihese litle stars, and which are called the laws of Laplace. Posterity will not 
biot vut Uns designation, they wall think it uataral that the name of such a 
great astrunower should be written iu the firmament alongside of that of 

Let us quote two or three of the laws of Laplace. Ii, alter having added to 

tue mean longitude of the first satellite the doudie of ol the turd, we sub- 
tract {rom the sum triple Ue mean longitude of the second, the result will be 
exactly equal io 180 degrees, or half a circumference. Wouid it not be really 
extraordinary if the three satellites should have been placed originally at dis- 
tances from Jopiter, and in respective positions, which were constantly and ri- 
gorously lo maintain the before-uamed conditions! Laplace replied to ths 
question by showing that there is ne occasion the law should be rigorous in the 
ongim, ‘Lie mutual acon of the satellites must have led to the present ma- 
ihematical state, if once the distauces and positions complied with the law in 
approaivaate inanner, ‘This first law is equally (ue when the synodic ele- 
ments are employed, it Cience evidently results that the three first satellites 
of Jupiter can never be eclipsed at once. We see what we must believe as to 
4 recent observation sv much celebrated, aod dunng which certaim astronomers 
saw imomeutarily pone of Use four satellites around the planet. ‘That in no 
wise authorises us to suppose them eclipsed: a s:tellne disappears when it 
projects usel! upon the central part of the luminous dise of Jupiter, and also 
when it passes behind the opaque body of the planet. 

Auotier very simple law ts this, to which are subject the mean movements of 
the same satellites of Jupiter. If we add tothe mean moveinent of the first 
satellite double the mean movement of the third, the sum is exactly equal to 
thrice the mean movement of the second. This numerical conjunction, per 
\fectly correct, would be one of the most mysterious phenomena of the system 
of the world if Laplace had not proved that the law could only have been ap- 
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make it rigorous. ‘The illustrious yeometer, pushing his researches to their! of a long series of observations, has not exceeded two hundredths of a millim 
minutest ramifications, arrived at this result The action of Jupiter co ordi-| eter, (1-1200 of an inch,) a quantity infenor to those for which it is possible to 
nates the rotary movement of the satellites, in such manner that, without regard! answer m the actual state of meteorological science. The calculation to which 
to secular perturbations, the duration of the rotation of the first satellite, plus I have just reterred may be adduced in support of the considerations to which 
twice the duration of the rotation of the third, forms a sum constantly equal to! I had recourse in another article of the Annuaire, when | endeavoured to es- 
thrice the duratior. of the rotation of the second. ‘tablish that if the moun modifies, more or less, according to its different phases, 
By a deference, modesty, and timidity, without any plausible grounds, our the height of the barometer, it is not by attraction. 
workmen, in the last century, had given up to the English the monopoly of the — No one was ever more ingenious than Laplace in laying hold of the relations 
construction of astronomical instruments. Thus let us openly acknowledge it, and intimate connections between phenomena apparently different; no one 
at the time when Herschel on the o her side of the channel made his beautiful) showed more ability in drawing important conclusions from these unexpected 
observations, there existed in France n» means of following them and develop. comparisons. ‘Toward the end of his days, for instance, he upset by a stroke 
ing them ; we had not even the means of veryfying them. Happily for the sci- of his pen, with the help of a few observations of the moon, the cosmogonic 
entific honour of our conntry, mathematical analysis is a powerful instrument. theories of Buffon and Bailly, so long in vogue According to these theories 
Laplace proved it so well that on a solemn occasion he foresaw from the depths the earth moved towards an inevitable and approaching congelation. Laplace 
of his study, and minutely announced, what the skilful astronomer of Windsor who never contented hunself witn a vague expression, endeavoured to deter 
was going to see by making use of the largest telescopes which had ever come mime by numbers the great speed of cooling in our globe, which Buffon had so 
from the hand of man. When Galileo, in the beginning of 1610, directed to- eloquently, but so gratuitously announced. Nothing could be more simple, 
ward Saturn a very weak telescope recently made by his own hands, lie saw better connected, or more demonstrative, than the chain of dezuctions of the 
that this planet is only an ordinary globe, without however being able to give celebrated geometer. A body lessens in its dimensions when it cools. Ac- 
an exact account of its real form. ‘The expression tri-corpus, by whieh the il cording to the most elementary principles of mechanics, a rotary body which 
lustrious Florentize philosopher summed up his reflections, implied an idea contracts must enevitably turn faster and faster. ‘The day at all periods has 
completely erroneous. Our fellow-countryman Roberval was much more hap- had for its duration the tune of the earth’s rotation; if the earth cooled down 
pily inspired ; but from want of having given a detailed comparison of his hy-, the day must incessantly shorten. But there is a means of discovering wheth- 
pothesis and his observations, he abandoned to Huygens the honour of being! er the duration of the day has varied; it is to examine in each century what 
considered the author of the true theory of the phenomena which this admira- bas been the are of the celestial sphere which the moon has traversed during 
ble pianet presents. Everybody ngw knows that Saturn is composed of a globe! the time that the astronomers of the period called a day, during the time that 
900 times larger than the earth, and of a ring. ‘This ring does not touch the! the earth employs to make a revolution on itself; the speed of the moon being 
inner globe at any pout, it is everywhere removed 20,000 miles. Observations! in truth independent of the duration of the rotation of our globe. Now take 
earry the breadth o1 the ring to 30,000 miles. ‘The thickness is certainly not) with Laplace, in known tables. the slightest values, if you like, of the dilata- 
250 miles. Except an obscure streak, which, going through the whole extent) tions or contractions to which solid bodies are subject from changes in tempera- 
of the ring, divides it inio two parts of unequal breadth and dissimilar bright-| ture ; then seareh in the annals of Greek, Arab, and modern astronomy to find 
ness, this strange colossal bridge without piers had never presented to the most) the angular velocity of the moon, and the great geometer will from these data 
experienced and inost able observers either spot or pertuberance capable of de-) bring the invincible proof that in 2000 years the mean temperature of the globe 
eiding whether it were immovable or gifted with a rotary inovement. Laplace! has not varied the hundredth part of a centigrade degree. ‘There is no effect 
considered that it was little probable, if the ring were immovable, that its con-| of eloquence which can resist the authority of a similar argument, the power 
stituent parts should resist, by their simple adherence, the attractive and con- of such figures. Mathematics have in all times been implacable adversaries 
tinual action o: the planet. A movement of rotation suggested itself to his! of scientific romances. 
mind as the conservative principle, and he determined the requisite speed ; the!) ‘The fall of bodies, if it were not a phenomena of every moment, would ex- 
speed thus calcuiated is equal to that which Herschel deduced later from ex-' cite justly, and in the highest degree the astonishment of men. What is more 
tremely delicate observations. ‘ihe two parts of the ring, being placed at dif- extraordinary, indeed, than to see a mass inert, that is to say deprived of wi'l, 
ferent distances from the planet, could not tail to be aflected from the action of 4 mass which can have no propensity to move in ene direction more than anoth- 
the sun with different movements of precession. ‘The planes of the two rings er, precipitate itself towards the earth as soon as it ceases to be upheld. Na- 
should thus it seemed, be generally inclined to each other, while observation ture engenders the weight of bodies by ways so concealed, so much beyond the 
incessantly shows them confused together. 1t was then requisite that a cause! reach of our senses, and the ordinary resources of human intellect, that the 
should exist capable of neutralizing the solar action. In a paper published in’ philosophers who, in antiquity, thought they could explain everything mechan- 
Feb. 1789, Laplace tound that this cause must be the flattening of Saturn, pro-) ically, according to the sunple evolutions of atoms, excepted weight. Des- 
duced by a rapid rotary motion of that planet, of which Herschel announced cartes tried what Leucippus, Democritus, Epieurus, and their schools bad 
the existence in August 1789. Jt will be remarked how the eye of the mind! thought impossible. He made the fall of terrestrial bodies depend on the ac- 
can, in certain cases, supply the most powerful telescopes, und lead to astronom-' tion of a whirlwind of very subtle matter circulating around our globe. 
ical discoveries of the highest order real umprovemenis which the illustrious Huygens added to the ingenious con- 
Let us descend from heaven to earth. The discoveries of Laplace will be ception of our fellow-countryman were far, however, from giving clearness 
found neither less important nor less worthy of his genius. The tides, that, decision to it, those characteristic attributes of truth. ‘hose appreciate very 
phenomena which an ancient in despair cailed “the tomb of human curiosity,” ill the direction, the bearing of one of the greatest questions in which the mod- 
have been, by Laplace, connected with an analytical theory, in wich the phys-| erns have engaged, who see Newton come forth victorious from a contest in 
ical conditions of the question figure for the first time. ‘Thus calculators, to) which his two immortal predecessors had succumbed. Newton no more disco- 
the great benefit of our maritime coasts, hazard themselves now in foretelling vered the cause of gravitation than Galileo had done. ‘Two bodies near each 
several years in advance the circumstances of hour and height of great tides, other approach. Newton did not seek the nature of the power which produc- 
without any further disquietude as to the result, than if it concerned the phases! ed this effect. ‘The power exists, he calls it by the name of attraction, but with 
of aneclipse. ‘There exists between the phenomena of the flow, ebb, and al- the warning that the term from his pen implies no fixed idea touching the mode 
ternative actions which the sun and moon exercise on the liquid stratum which) of physical action, according to which gravitation arises and is brought into ac- 
covers three quarters of the globe, an intimate necessary connection, in which) tion. Attractive force once admitted as a fact, Newton follows it up and stu- 
Laplace, making use of twenty years observations at Brest, deterimmed the) dies it in terrestrial phenomena, in the revolution of the moon, planets, satellites, 
value of the mass of our satellite. Science now knows that 75 moons would) comets, and, as we have already said, le produces from this incomparable la- 
be requisite to form a weight equivalent to that of our earthly globe, and this) bour the mathematical, simple, and universal characters oi the forces which 
is due to the attentive and minute study of the oscillations of the ocean We) preside over the movements of all the stars which compose our planetary sys- 
only know of one means of adding to the profoand admiration winch ail attep | tem. The loud applauses of the learned world did not prevent the immortal 
tive minds will doubtless feel for theories susceptible of such consequences. | author of the Treatise on Natural Philosophy from hearing isolated voices pro- 
An historical quotation will supply us with it: we will recall that in 1631, in) nounce, as the occasion of universal attraction, the words ‘ occult qualities.” 
his celebrated Dialogues, the illustrious Galileo was far from seeing the mathe-| This word made Newton and his rnost devoted and enthusiastic disciples give 
matical connections whence Laplace deduced such beautiful, such evident, and) up the reserve which they thought it their duty to observe. Then were ban- 
such useful results that he charged as :meptia the loose conception of Kepler ished to the class of the ignorant those who considered attraction as an essen- 
of attmbuting to lunar atiraciion a certain part in the daily and periodical move- tial property of matter, as the mysterious index of a sort of charm ; who sup- 
ments of the waves. Laplace did not contine hunself \o extending them so posed that two bodies could act upon each other without the intermediation of 
widely, to perfecting in 4 manner so essential the mathematical theory of the! a third body: then this power became in every place either the resultant of the 
waves; he considered further the phenomenon under quite a new light ; it was. effort made by a certain fluid (ether,) to escape into the free regions of space, 
he who first treated of the stability of the equilibrium of the sea. The systeras where its density is at its maximum, towards the planetary bodies around 
of solid or liquid bodies are subject to two kinds of equilibrium, which must which it exists in the greatest state of rarefaction, or either the consequence of 
be carefully distinguished. In the former, in firm or stable equilibrium, the sy#-| the impulse of some fluid medium. 
tem slightly removed from its prunitive position, incessantly tends to return te) ~~ Newton never explained himself categorically on the manner in whieh an 
it. In the unstable equilibrium, on the other hand, a slight shock in the begin-, impulse, the physical cause of the attractive power of matter, could arise, at 
ning may, in the long run, become enormous. Ii the equilibrium of the waves) Jeast in our solar system. But we have now very strong reasons for believing 
is of the latter kind, waves eugendered by the action of the wind, by earth- that in writing the word impulse the great geometer was thinking of the syste- 
quakes, and by sudden movements at the bottom of the sea, might, in the end,| matic ideas ol Varignon and Natio de Duillier, later restored and perfected by 
raise themselves to the height of the highest mountains. ‘The geologist would) Lesage ; these ideas, in fact, had been communicated to him before publica- 
have the satis{action of seeking in these prodigious oscillations tor rational ex- tion. According to Lesage’s ideas, there are in the regions of space corpus- 
planations of a yveat number of phenomena, bat the world would be exposed | cles moving themselves in all possible directions, and with excessive rapidity. 
to new and terrible cataclysons. People may be comforted ; Laplace has!\[he author gave to these corpuscles the name of ultra-mondane corpuscule. 
ed that the equilibrium of the ocean is stable, but on the express condition, ‘Their aggregate composed the gravitic fluid, if, however, the designation of fluid 
elsewhere established by ce: tain facts, that the mean density of the liquid mass couid be ayplied to a collection of particles having no connection together. 
be inferior to the mean density of the earth For the actual sea always re- 4), unique body, placed in the middle of such an ocean of movable corpuscles, 
maining in the same state, let us substitute an ocean of mercury, and stability) would semain in repose, since it would be equally pushed in every direction. 
will have disappeared, and t ve liquid will frequently leave its bounds to devas- Op the other two bodies would move toward each other, for their regardant sur- 
tate continents even in the nowy regions lost in the clouds. Do we not re-) faecs would no longer be struck, in the direction of the line which would join 
mark how every avalytical :esearch of Laplace has shown, in the universe and) thein, by the ultra-mondane corpuscles ; for there would then exist currents of 
in our globe, conditions of order and durability. ' which the etfect would no longer be destroyed by counter currents. It is easi- 
It was impessible that the great geometer, who had so well succeeded in the) ly seen that two bodies placed im the gravific fluid would tend to approach, 
study of the ocean tides, should not study the tides of the atmosphere : that) with an intensity which would vary in the inverse ratio of the square of the dis- 
he should not subject 'o ihe delicate and definite proofs of rigorous calculation, tances. If attraction is the result of the impulsion of a fluid, its action should 
the opinions, generally spread, touching the influence of the moon on the height employ a finite time in passing through the immense spaces which separate the 
of the barometer, and on other meteorological phenomena. Laplace, in truth, heavenly bodies. The sun would then be suddenly annihilated, so that after 
has devoted a chapter of his beautiful work to the examination of the fluctua-| the catastrophe, mathematically speaking, the earth would still feel ite attrac- 
tions which the attractive force of the moon can effect on our atmosphere. It/(tion for some time. The contrary would happen on the sudden birth of a pla- 
results from these researches that at Paris the lunar flux measured on the bar-||net ; a certain time would transpire before the attractive action of the new star 


ometer is nowise sensible. The value of this flux, obtained by the discussion||would be felt on our globe. Several geometers of the last century believed 
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that attraction was not ins antaneously transmitted from one body to another ;|\the centrifugal ‘orce exactly counterbalanced the attractive action of the nu- 
they even giited it with a very slight velucity of propagation. Daniel Bernow- cleus, the molecules situated at that limit, should doring the condensation sep- 
ilh for instance, wishing to « xpla h how the Nighes. lide arrives on our coasts &@ arate fromthe rest of the atmespheric matter and form an equatorial zoue, a 
day and a half alter the syzygies, that 1s to say,aday and a hall afierthe epochs ring turning separately and with its primitive velocity. It may be conceived 
when the sun and moon bave been wost favourably situated for the production, that analagous separations would take place at different periods, that is to say, 
ef this magnificent phenomenon, admits that the lunar action employed all this at various distances from the nucievs, in the superior strata of the nebulosity, 
tame (a day aud a half) in transmitting itself from the muon to the sea. Such and that they would give rise to a succession of distinct rings kept almost in 
a low velocity cou'd not be mave to agree with the mechanical explanations of the same plane, and gifted with different velocities. ‘This once admitted, we 
the weight of which we have spoken. The exp!anation indecd, ismperiously easily see that the indefinite preservation of the rings would have required in 
supposes that the proper velocity of the heavenly bodies is comparatively ia- thew whole cucumference a composition little probable. Each of them broke 
sensible to that of the gravitic fluid. then in its turn inte several masses which were cidowed, as it ts easily to be 
Before having found that the actua! dimimution of eccentricity in the earthly, conceded, with a rotary movement in the common direction of revolution, and 
orbit isthe real cause of the acceleration observed in the movement of the which on account of their fluidity assumed spheroidal forms. If we allow now 
moon, Laplace, on lus side, had sought whether this mysterious acceleration that one of these spheroids may have swallowed up all those arising fron the 
did not depend on the successive propagation of attraction. Calculation for a same ring, it will be sufficient to give it a mass superior to that of ail the oth- 
moment made the supposition plausible. He showed that the gradual propaga- ers. In each of the planets in the vaporous state of which we bave just spoken, 
tion of attraction would ivevutably introduce into the movement of our satel- \the mind recognizes a central nucleus gradually increasing in mass, and an at- 
lite a pertarbation proportionate to the square of the time lapsed, beginning mosphere which presents at its successive limits, phenomena entirely similar to 
with any epoch ; that to represent numerically the results of astronomical ob- those which the solar atmosphere, properly so called had presented io us. We 
servations, it would be by no means necessary tu attribute to attraction low ve- thus assist at the birth of the satellites and of the ring of Saturn. The system 
locities; that a propagation eight inillion times more rapid than that of light of which I have just given a sketch, has for its object to show how a nebulosi- 
would satisfy all these phenomena. Although the true cause of the aecelera-|'ty gifted with a general movement of rotation should in the long run transform 
tion of the moon be now well known, the ingenious calculation of which I have itseii into a very luminous centsal nucleus (the sun,) and into a series of dis- 
Just spoken does not the less preserve its place in science. In a mathematical jtinct spheroidal planets, distant one from another, all moving around the cen- 
point of view, the perturbation dependant on the successive propagation of at- tral sun in the disection of the primitive movement of the nebulosity ; and how 
traction which this calculation points out, has a certain existence. ‘The con-) these planets would thus have around their centres movements of rotation sim- 
nection between the velocity and the perturbation is such that one of the two larly directed, how in fine the satellites, when formed, could not fail to turn on 
quantities leads to the numerical knowledge of the other But by giving to themselves and around the planets which carry them along, in the direction of 
the perturbation the maximum value which observations allow when they are the rotation of those planets, and of their circulating movement around the sun. 
corrected by the known acceleration arising from the change of eccentricity in We have just observed conformably with the prmciples of mechanics, the 
the earthly orbit we tind for the velocity of the attractive force—fifiy milion limes furees with which the particles of the nebulosity were primitively gifted, in the 
the speed of light. By recolleciing that this vumber is a miniinum lint, and movements of rotation and circulation of the distinet and compact to which 
that the speed of the luminous rays equals 200,000 miles per second, those these particles had given rise by agglomeration. But in so doiog we make on- 
philosophers who pretend to explain attraction by the impulse of a fluid, will ly a single step. The primitive movement of rotation in the nebulosity does 
see what prodigious velucities they have to satisly. The reader wil! here again not result from simple attractions; this movement seems to indicate the action 
remark with what sagacity Japlace knew bow to take advantage of the phe- of an impulsive primordial force. Laplace is far from holding with respect to 
nomena best adapted to throw light on the arduous questions of celestial puys- this the almost generai opinion of philosophers and mathematicians. ‘ He 
ics; and with what good fortune he cxplored them, bringing forth numerical does not believe that the mutual a:traction of bodies primitively motionless, 
conclusions before which the mind becomes confused. would in the long run, reunite all these bodies in a state of repose, around a 
The author of the Mécantgue Celeste admitted with Newton that light is com. Common centre of gravity.’ He maintains on the contrary, that three bodies 
dof material molecules of excessive tenuity, and gifted in free space with Without movement, of which two should be much larger in mass than the third, 
a velocity of 200,000 miles per second. However we must warn those who Would not agglomerate into e homogeneous mass, but only in exceptional cases. 
would take advantage of this imposing authority that tue principal argument of In general the two larger bodies would unite together, while the third 
Laplace in favour of the system of emission was the possibility of subjecting ‘Would revolve around the co:nmon centre of gravity. Attraction would thus 
everything in it to simple and rigorous calculation, whie the undulatory tacory poceme the cause of # kind of motion to which impulse would seem alone ca- 
presented to analysis, and still offers immense diliculties. it was material for pable of piving birth. 
a geometer who had sv elegantly connected with attractive and repulsive forces Kt imgat to truth be believed that in laving down this part of his system, La- 
the laws of simple refraction to which light obeys in the atmosphere, and of place had before his eyes the words which Jean Jacques Kousseav had placed 
double refraction which it obeys in certain crystais, should not abandon tis ' the mouth of the Savoyard curate and which he endeavoured to refote. 
path before having mathematically ascertained the impossibility of arriving in | Newton has discovered the law of attraction.’’ says the author of Emile, 
the same manner at plausible explanations of ihe phenomena of difiraction and |“ but attraction alone would soon reduce the oniverse to a motionless mass; to 
polarisation. Besides the care which Laplace always tock to pusl his researeh- this law it has been requisite to add a projectile force to make the heavenly 
es as much as possibie to uumerical deductions will permit plulusephers, who bodies deseribe curves. Let Descartes tell us what physical law has made his 
undertake a complete comparison ui the two rival theories of light, to seek in YOrtices turn round ; let Newton show to us the hand which directed the plan- 
the Mécanique Céleste, the data of many comparisons very striking and fail of ets on tangent of their orbits 


interest. }s light an emanation irom the sun! does that star dart at every mo- According to ihe cosmogonic ideas of Laplace, comets, in the origia, were 
ment and 1n all directions, a part of its own substance! does it duninish grad- not part of our system; they have not been formed at the expense of the mat- 
ually in mass or volume! The solar attraction of our globe would then be- ter of the isnmense solar nebulosity ; they must be considered as smail wand- 


come less and less considerable ; the radius of the terrestrial orbit, on the other ermng nebulusities which the attractive force of the sun has deviated from their 
hand, could not fail to increase, and the length of the year would receive acor- primitive path. ‘Those of the comets which penetrated into the great nebulos- 
responding augmentation. ‘That is with every one the result of a first glance. ity at the period of its condensation, and the formation of the planets, fell mto 
By applying analytical calculation to the question, by descending thus to nu- the sun descriving spirals, and would by their action, more of less, remove the 
merical application by the help of the tore precise results of observation as to (planes of the planetery orbits from the plane of the solar equator, with which 
the duration of the year in ditlerent ages. Laplace proved that in 2000 years they would otherwise exactly have coincided As to the zodiacal light, that 
a constant emission of light has not diminished the mass of the sun one two stumbling block on which so many theories have fallen, it is composed of the 
thousandth part of is primitive value. most volatile particics of the primitive nebulosity. ‘hese molecules not hav- 

Our illustrious fellow-countryman never proposed to himself anything vague '"g combined with the equatorial zones, successively abandoned in the planeof 
or indetermmate. His constant object was the explanation of some grand na- the solar equator, continue to revolve at the d-stances at which they were pri- 
tural phenomena, according to the wfleaxible rules of mathematical analysis. mordiaily, and with their original velocity. The existence of this extremely 
No ptulosopher, no geometer more caretully kept himself in check agaimst the rare matter, in (he region occupied by the earth, and even only in that of Ve- 
spint of systematizing No one feared more the scientific errors which imag- US, seewed irreconcileable with the laws of mechanics; but that was when, 
ination brings forth, when 1: 1s not circumscribed with ihe bounds of facts, es! ¥y placing the zodiacal matter in the immediate dependence of the solar pho- 


culation and analogy. Once. once unly, Laplace cast himself like Kepler, »sphere, properly so called. the.e sas .apressed on it an angular movement of 
Descartes, like Leibnitz, like Buffon, in the reign of conjecture. His concep- fotation, equal to that of this photosphere, a movement by means of whic) its 
tion was then nothing less than a cosimogony. enure revolution would only require twenty-five days and a half. 


All planets revolve »round the sun trom west to east, and in planes which | Laplace presented “his conjecteres on the formation of our solar system, 
form with each other very siight angles. The satelittes move around their re-. with the mistrust which everything must inspire which is not the result of ca!- 
spective planets like the plavets around the sun, that is to say from west to \eulation and observation.” Perhaps it is to be regretted that they did not re- 
east. The planets and the satellites, of which the movements of rotation can) ceive greater developement, particularly in what regards the division of matter 
be observed equally turn on their centres from west to east. !n fine the rotary |into distinct rings; perhaps it is unfortunate that the illustrious author has not 
movement of the sun is also aliected from west to east. ‘There is therefore a) sufficiently explained himself as to the primitive physical condition, the mole- 
to.al of forty-three movements similarly directed. By the calculation of prob- \eular condition of the nebulosity, at the expense ot which were formed the sun, 
abilities there are more than four thousand milliards to ene against this simili- |planets, and satellites of our system; perhaps it is to be regretted in particular 
tude indirection oi so many movements being the effect of chance. Buffon is, that Laplace should have thought proper to pass so slightly over the possibility, 
I beheve, the tirst who has attempted to give an account of this singularity of evident according to him, of the :movements of revolution, resulting from the 
our solar systein. Wishing to abstain from resorting in the explanation of phe- action of simple attractive forces, &c. Notwithstanding these omissions, the 
nomena to causes out of uature, the celebrated academician sought a physical ‘ideas of the author of the Mécanique Céleste are nevertheless the only ones 
origin or what is common in the movement of so many siars ; Of so many stars, which. by their grandeur, coherence, and mathematical character, can be traly 
different in ther size, forms, and distances, from the principal centre of attrac considered as forming a physical cosmogony ; the only ones which in the pres- 
tion. This origin he thought he had found by making tris triple supposition ; ‘ent day find a powerful support im the results of the recent labours of astrono- 
a comet fell obliquely on the sun; it pushed before it a torrent of fluid matter; mers on the nebnlosisies of every kind with which the firmament is sprink- 
this matter, transported according to its different degrees of levity, more or less Jed. ‘ 
far from the sun, formed by concentration ail the Known planets. T'he boldhy- | [n this analysis we have thought proper to concentrate attention on the Mé- 

hesis of Bution 1s subject to insurmountable difficulties, | have already sul- canigue Celeste ‘The System of the World and the Analytical Theory of Pro- 
ficiently illustrated them in my notice on comets. | tay therefore couline my- babilities would not require less developement. The Exposition of the System 
self to pointing out here in a few words the cosmogonic system which Laplace of the World is the Mécamygue Céleste stripped of its grand panalopy of ana- 
substituted for tnat of the illustrious author of uve Natural History. lytical formulas, through which, must indispensitily pass every «si rouomer who, 

According to Lapiace the sun was at 4 remore period, the central nucleus of) aceor fing to the expression of Plato, wishes to kavuw ** waat fig tes’ govern 
an immeuse nevuiosity which lad a very ligh temperature, and extended far the waterial universe. It 1s in the Exposition of the System of the World that 
beyond the region where Herschel now moves. At that tume no pianet extst-) persons unacquainted with mathematics must seek an exact and sufficient idea 
ed. The solar nebulosity was gifted with a general movement of revolution os the methods to which physical astronumy owes its astonishing , 
directed from west to east. On cooling down it could not fail to sustain a\/This work, written with noble simplicity, exquisite propriety of expression, and 

ual condensation, and thenceforth to turn faster and faster if the a whieh] scrupulous correctness, concludes with an abridgement of the history of astron- 


CR abtvigalipndnepnetd region as far as the limit at w omy, now classed, by an unanimous judgment, among the finest monuments of 
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the French language. It has often been regretted that Cesar in his immortal’ he went to 2 small enpboard in the wall, and drew from thence a jong string 
Commentaries, has confined himself to the relation of his own campaigns; the of old and dirty playing cards, * this is my coin,’ exclaimed he triomphantly, 
astronomical commentaries of Laplace extend to the origin of society. ‘The! waving the greasy mass before my sight—* with these simple pieces, which my 
endeavours made in all ages to snateh from the firmament new truths are there poor pensioners deliver to the various tradespeople, they can procure in the 
analysed with justice, clearness, and profundity ; it is genius constituting it-/|village, food. fire, and clothing—with these old cards, begged from my evening 
self the impartial appreciator of genius. Laplace always remained at the games of piquet with the old Marquise de Beaugency, | can purchase for them 


{ 


} 
| 


; I head of this grand mission, and his work will be read with respect as long ax ihe comforts, without which they cannot live * 
Ta the torch of science shall give forth light. | “* But in the name of Heaven, who wiil pay the providers "* 

The calculation of probabilities, kept wihin proper limits, interests, im an)“ * T mu-t trust to Providence for that” 

j equal degree, the mathematician, the experimentalist, and the statesman | ‘| confess that I left my worthy jriend with « mind fal! of uneasiness, not- 


From the period, already remote, when Paseal and Fermatnal laid down the withstandig his trust—the more so, whea J found upon inquiry, that he was 
first principles of it, it has rendered, and daily renders, eminent service. Jt is deeply indebted in every direction for the very provisions which he continued 
the calculation of probabilities, which after having regulated the best arrange- co disiribute with such lavish hand. But so great was the respect bis name 
ments of Tables of Population and Morteiity, tecches us how to draw from (be) inspired—so great the confidence felt by his flock in his honour and integrity, 
figures, generally, so badly interpreted, precise and useful conclusions ; it is \:hat no alarm was felt respecting the payment, it beiwg imagined generally, 
the calculation of probabilities which alone can regulate with equity the rates: chat he was the agent of some rich and charitable person, for the distribution 
of premiums of insurance, subscriptions to tuntines, poundage tor superannua- ‘of these alms, and that they would be paid as soon ashe himself received the 
tions, annuities, discounts, &c ; it is under its attacks that the lottery, and so}/money. After baving given bim for his poor, what | could spare —a inere drop 
many shameful snares set by cunning for ignorance and cupidity, have finally in the ocean, when viewed with reference to the heaviness of the debts ‘whieh 
succumbed. To sum up all in one word, the Analytical Theory of Probabili- ne had incurred,—! took my departure full of anxiety respecting the future 
ties is worthy of the author of the Mecanique Celeste. jcensequences of this thoughtless expendiiure on the part of one, whose whole 
A philosopher, whose name recalls iunmortal discoveries, satd to lis auditors, 'stock of worldly woods would not have satisfied the demands of even one of his 
who were too much fascinated with ancient and consecrated reputation, * Ke-| gumerous creditors. 
member, that in matters of science, the authority of a thonsand is uot worth'| + Bot however, other more serious events coming meanwhile, to occupy 
the humble reasoning of one.”’ ‘Two centuries have passed over the words of) iny attention, t lost sight of my old friend, or if ever! did think of him, it was 
Galileo without diminishing their value, and without hiding their truth. ‘Thus with a faint terror, lest, never having heard of him sinee my visit to Rambouil- 
instead of displaying a long list of illustrious admirers of the three spiendid)\/et, he might have been reported to the bishop of his diocese, aud have incur- 
works of Laplace, we have preferred just to glance over some ot the mighty ‘red imprisonment and disgrace tor his imprudent practices. The great cn- 
truths which mathematics have there disclosed. Let us not, however, car- counter between the people and their rulers had coummenced, and all Franee 
ry our strictness to excess, and since chance has brought into our hands a few \was summoned to assist at the first parley, ere hostilities began—the assem- 
hod unpublished letters of one of those men of genius to whom nature has given bins of the étuts vencraur at Versailles 
: e the rare faculty of seizing at the first giance, the culminating points of objects, ) “+ | arrived at Versailles the dav before the procession from the Palace to 
aft ; we may perhaps be allowed to extract from three, two or three bref and chare St j,ouis, and was walking arm and arm with Sicyes upon the dapes vert, gaz- 
i acteristic fragments on the Mecaniyue Celeste and the Treatise on Proba- ing with curivsity on the scene. The day was heevenly, (it sometimes seems 
ilities. to me as though we had no sach weather as we had then,) the 
hi ‘ On the 27th Vendemiarre, in the yeas X, after having received a volume of \tapis vert was crowded—courtiers in their court costume —officers in uniform— 
a the Mecanique Celeste, General Bonaparte wrote to Laplace, ** The tirst sti the Aant cleree attired with the brilliant tokens of the rank each held in the 
months which I have at my disposal, shail be devoted to the perusal of your churci, were all gathered in croups, eher sauniering beseath the shadow of 
fd tine work.’’ It seemed to us that the words “the first six months,” take away the charmille hedge, where the first te under buds of May were just sufficient to 
the appearance of an ordinary complimentary letter of thanks, and contains a screen the promenuaders from the rays of the spring-tde suu—or else seated 
a just appreciation of the importance and difficulty of tie matter. Oa the 5th. on the stone benches along the alleys, conversing with the ladies, who, all adorn- 
+ Fremaire in the year XI, the reading of a few chapters of the volume which ed jy the gayest colours, and wearing the brightest smiles, seemed bent on 
a Laplace had dedicated to him, was for the General © a new cause of regret that rendering the holiday as brilliant as st was possible to be 
od the force of circumstances had placed in a career which separated him from + * On the other side—(the troth may be told now without mischief.) avoid- 
et that of science. At least,” added he, * | earnestly desire that future genera ed by the rest, as though they bore the seeds of pestilence within them—con- 
“ tions, in reading the Mecaniyue Celeste may not torget the esteem and iriend- versed in busy whispering knots, the members of the tiers etal; no merry 
} ship which | felt towards its author.” On the 17th Prairial, in the year XU!, laughter was heard from them—no pleasant trifling, or mirthful jesting was seen 
Ca the General, then Emperor, wrote from Milan, * The Mecaniyue Celeste seems (o \ighten their discourse. All was dark and gloomy—care sat on every brow, 
to me destined to shed a new lustre on the age in which we live.’ In fine, on and that their converse was of weighty matters, wes evident, by the tone of 
: the 12th August, 1812, Napoleon who had just received the Treatise on the imystery in which it was carried on, and the sudden silence which took place 
Calculation of Probabilities, wrote from Witepsk the letter which we give verba ‘among them whenever any stray member of the noblesse happened to pass by 
tim. ‘ There was a time when | shouid bave read with interest your Treatise (to join the glittering throng onthe other side. ‘Their very costume contrasted 
on the Calculations of Probabilities; now, [ must confine myself to expressing the strongly with that of their contemptuous superiors ; they ail wore, and con- 
satisfaction which I feel every tune that] see you publishing new works, which trary to anticipation, were proud to wear the dress to which they lad been con- 
improve and extend the first of sciences, and contribute to the national glory. demned— the black lose aud surtout, and short black cloak, which by the an- 
progress and improvement of mathematics is intimately connected with tique sumptuary law, denoted the vile base-born roturrer. 
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the prosperity of the state.” | “* It was altogether a scene such as I shall never forget winle memory has 
—— ‘power to act. I never remember in my whole life to have been inspired with 

THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. sv profound a sentiment of melancholy as at that hour. { could searcely re- 

Parr VII.—{ Continued | train trom shedding tears, to perceive, by what was already taking place, what 


“ ¢Tt is most extraordinary,’ said the prince, who had been teiliug me the must of necessity come to pass ere long. As we drew near to the palace, the 
previous anecdote of M. D——, one day after he had just left us; * that this long windows of the suite of the apartments looking towards the Piece d’ Apol- 
adventure did not in any degree lessen his confidence in the interposition of /on, and then known as the Appartements du Dauphin, were thrown open, and 
Providence in his affairs, notwithstanding all the mockery and derision of which out rushed, like a flight of buttertlies, tue whole bevy of court beauties, all in 
he had been made the object after this misadventure. On the contrary, he high glee, in towermng spirits, elated at the prospect of the morrow'’s pagean’, 
gave himself up with the greatest confidence to the decrees of that Providence which they evidently looked upon but as a show wherein they were to see much 
which had never deceived him, and which certainly bore him through the most (that would amuse, and wherem they would be seen to the very best advantage, 
perilous and troublous times, without harm or molestation. He neveremigra- as fortunately the Salle des Menus was lighted trom abore, which was so much 
ted during the revolution ; he remained at his post, and whether it was that more favourable to the effect of rouge and mouches than the broad, glaring, 
he was deemed too insigniticant for annoyance, or that in consequence of the side light of the grande galere. 1 cannot tell you how the sound of that joy- 
great love which was borne him by lus parishioners, it was deemed pradenut tu ous laughter grated on my ear, as it caused both Sreyes and myself to pause 
overlook the fact of his remaining m the country, | know not ; but it ts certain witle we watched those light forms, us they playfully chased each other on 
that, without defiance. and yet without servility, he remained, and was unharm- the terrace among the fowers ‘The queen was with them there, and | think | 
ed. Perhaps the only example throughout the whole of France. see lier now, as she stood leaning tor support against the pedestal of the statue 

“* Another specimen of iis trust in Providence is worth recording, as it of Silence, opposite the marble staircase, so greatly was she overcome by the 
may give you an insight into the state of feeling at the time, and of the en ut vl ta igiter into which she had been thrown by some mistake on the part oi 
thusiasm which existed, even inremote country districts, at the period of the the Countess de Provence, for her ringimg voiwe and childlike accent reached 
breaking up of the system After leaving the Semenaire, M D-——— was ap- our ears as we stuod close below the balustrade, as she exclaimed, pomting to 

inted to a small cure in the uveighbourivod of Kambouillet, which yielded ier sister-in-law, “ Certe chere Swur will never learn to speak Frenel ! That 

im not more than about twelve hundred francs per annum, You may readily sadiant face and beamimy eye could not at such a moment be seen without in- 
suppose that, with a knowledge of this tact, | was much surprised to find, on spiring a feeling of paly, and this | know was stared by Sieyes, for without ut- 
ying him a visit at his presbytere, that throughout the wavle country round terug a word, be pressed my arm significantly, and led me from the spot to 
& name was mentioned with prayers and blessings by the poor; not for lis wards a group of the lers-cfat, who were standing at the entrance of the bos- 
attention to their ghostly comforts, not for lis guidance iu spititual matters ; guels. As we drew near I descried the Abbe Maury, who was ss usual de- 
but for his munificent charities, his assistance in all their pecuniary difficulues, claiming with all lis might, although iu a low tone, to aneager crowd of listen- 
wherein be always came to their aid, with even more readiness than the inhabi- ers. Just as we caine up he concluded some section of lus discourse with 
tants of the chateau themselves. Meanwhile, as far as his own personal in- this question, * Eh bien, Messieurs, if the noblesse ireat us so, what are we to 
dulgences were concerned, the pourest peasant in lis parish lived more suinp- do 
tuously than he. 

“ « Tfound bin ia a ruinous old parsonage Louse, with scarcely the smallest ol near. 
the comforts of life ; and vet full of the most splendid dreams of all the happiness place. | Lurmed to the speaker-—it was indeed my own dear D 
he meant to confer, by lis administration, in the district to wiuch he had been“ * Of course my inquires and lis replies followed each other ai rapid suc- 
appointed pastor. There was to be no more misery, no morse waut—tle guld- cession, and | was almost led to believe that lus pmiosophy was the best that 
en age was to be revived ; in short, his visions were much of the same nature, h.d ever been devised, when he imformed me that he had come to Versailles as 
only partaking of wore simplicity, as those of your idol, Fourser. [ could not representative of the clergy, deputed by lis commune, the electors being of 
help smiling. 1s we sat down to our repast of two hard-boiled egys, aud water course in this, as in every oluer case, compelled to disbarden him of his debts 
a dascré!ivn, to hear lim declare his resolution of enabling bis parishwners to ere he could jeave the canton. + It was quite unexpected,’ said the goud man, 
have eae! vue. according tu tie vow of Hen Quatre, a fat ben to borl in his ‘almost a miracle ; for how could | dream even a short month age ot deputies, 
Sunday roth. and volables, and gathering at Versailles. You see was sight in trusting to 

“* But, my good friend, how will you Le enabied to pocure tiem ai] Heaven lor relief. However, did the worthy bourgeos litle, 
these luxuries '’ when they discovered how dearly they would have to pay for their choice ; and 

“* Oh, I have hit upona plan,’ replied he, chuckling with glee, * which is a ‘they might perhaps have cancelled it had such a proceeding been allowed. 
much better financial scheme, than any ever devised by either Caloune or Neck- Mais, c'est egal !—summer 1s coming on, harvest ume will soon draw near, and 
er. So simple too—to be understood by the meanest capacity ;° as he spoke, my poor have been clothed and fed im the meanwhile,’ 


“* Why, trust to Proewdence !’ was tue answer, from one of those standing 


‘I'he voice made me start, so little was | prepared to hear it in such a 
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«ft would perhaps be difficult to meet with a more beautiful realisation of 
the spirit of scripture than is to be found in this aneedote. He has met with 
his reward, for * /es paurres,’ as he always called his little flock, protected him 
through the dangers and persecutions he subsequently had to undergo, and at 
the Restoration he was appointed to the cure of St. Thomas, cne of the best 
bénefices of Paris, which he still holds, and where, until these very few years, 
when he has become incapacitated from preaching, by old age, he was wont to 
deliver niany and many a pahy sermon upon the wondertul + bounty of Provi- 
dence.” 

There is scarcely visiter at the Mote! ‘Talleyrand, resumed C., who 
does not, as in the case of the cure of Saint Thomas, elicit some quaint lis- 
tory, some piyuant anecdote of days goue by, on the part ot the priuce His 
memory is sv wonderful, that he can searcely recount the simplest trait of his 
own life without being led into many other stories illustrative of the umes in 
which the event he happens to be relating, took place, and to which he knows 
better than any living being how to give the charm, the interest which will 
sometimes render the smaliest incident of value, and whichis a gift so highly 
esteemed by our nation, that [° ar/ de raconter has ever been placed lar above 
any other accomplishment in the qualifications requisite to form an agreeable 
member of society. You will in general find the prince indulgent when relat- 
ing anecdotes even of persons with whom it may be « well known fact that he 
has differed ai! his life. I have often heard him say that ‘experience teaches 
us indulgence,’ ard * that the wisest mau is he who doubts his own judgment 
with regard to tie motives which actuate his fellow-men.’ I have sometimes 
heard him entertain |his intimate circle, during a long evening, with a vast nutn- 
ber of amusing traits and anecdotes relating to tis * fellow-labousers in the 
vineyard,’ without unce having recourse toseandal or ridicule ; which | con- 
sider the very periection of the story-teller’s science. ‘The only person with 
whose name he likes even now sometimes to disport himself in his moment de 
maiice, is Madame Necker, whom he never could tolerate, and with whom, 
even in her most palmy days, he serupied uot to declare himsel! openly at war 
He really felt with regard to her what he so happily expressed, * She has every 
virtue and but one fault, and that is, she 1s insupportable !" The good lady 
never forgave his comparing her to a ‘ frigate riding at anchor, and receiving @ 
salute from a fnendly power,’ whenshe stood upon her own hearth rog at the 
Hotel Necker, upon the occasion of her weekly receptions ; her ample propor- 
tions ubscuring the light of the fire, as with pinched-up features and prudish 
smile, she listened tu the compliments of the Academicians, whom she assem 
bled but for this purpose. The * strait-laced Genevese,’ ashe calls lier, has 
furnished hin, I verily believe, with more witty bon mors, with more stinging 
epigrams, than even his inost bitter enemy. 

* His feeling towards her daughter, Madame de Stae!, has much of the saine 
nature. To this hour his amour propre is wounded by the obligation he owes 
her for having obtained, through her credit with Barras, his recall from exile 
and thus, in reality, laid the foundation of bis fortune. ‘This unwillingness to 
owe a debt may savour somewhat of ingratitude ; but the prince will be ex 
cused when it is remembered that Madame de Stael possessed, in common with 
all persons of a nervous, irriable temperament, an excess of that susceptibili- 


ty which phrenologists have denommated * approbativeness,’ which made her « 


over-vaiue her success, aud never cease bringing it to the memory of the per- 
son obliged. 

* This to a proud sarcastic temper like that of the prince, must have been 
peculiarly annoying, the more so asx Napoleon, with the gross soldier-like want 
of tact which be would sometimes display, loved to remind him both of the im- 
mensity of the service, and by whom it had been rendered, and then would 
Jaugh coarsely to see him wince under the reproach, which all lis wonted phi- 
losophy did not enable him to bear with calmouess 

* He bad never the same high opinion of Madame de Stael which the world 
professed. He thought her style pedantic and yuiade, aud would complain 
when any of her compositions were read tu lium of total want of nature and 
coloris. 1 have often heard him say, that those who read the wricings might 
fairly boast of knowing the whiter, tor that nothing could more iesemble Ma 
dame de Stael herself than the false exayyerated seutiments and 
erudition of her compositions. | have seidom seen hin enjoy keenly 
story than the one he will sometimes teil of an adventure which betel Madame 
de Staei at a party where he himself was present. 1 think it was at a fet 
champetre given by Madame Helvetius at her pretty little chateau at Auteu 
The garden was full of ail the talents of Europe and America combined, for | 
was just ai the height of the American mama, and the fete, indeed, was given 
to the great champion of liberty, the regenerator of his race—(/' homme ve la 
nature, the inmortal Franklin). could teil you, by the by © some curious 
stances connected with the great patriv’, which you, Mnglishman, would 
be glad to hear, and which, / am sure the prince wou be equally glad to 
communicate, for lie has but small esteem tor the fave bonhomme, as he called 
hun. 

* Madame Helvetius was ove of the wost charming women that the world 
ever produced. =I ie style and type of suct bemgs seom lost ever since the 

revolution. Without being strictly handsome, she always succeeded, without 

effort, in obtaimmg more admiration than the professed beauties who might be 
in the same company with ber. There was a charm, a grace, im every action, 
in every word she uttered, which has never been surpassed. Although she 
herself possessed no literary talent, there was not a celebmty in Europe who 
was not proud of her notice ; and her assemblies in Pars, aud ler fetes at 
Auteuil are not forgotten to this day. Upon the occasion to which I refer, 
Madame de Stael was making her dedut in the Parisuan literary werld, and cal- 
culating upon even more success than she obtained, although, had she been a) 
person of moderate pretensions, she would have been more than satisfied. She) 
had just arrived in Paris ; she herself aud allthose connected with her, had 
been bright particular stars in the somewhat dim and cloudy horizon of 
Geneva. 

* On her first appearance at the reaniou, Madame Helvetius had ot couse 
with weil-bred courtesy, paid her most particular attention, but having other) 
guests to welcome, had leit her aiter a while, to supermtend the distribution of} 
the amusements about the grounds. Once or twice she had passed Madame de 
Stael sitting gloomily on the bench where she had lelt ber, and at last sent M, 
de Talleyrand to keep her company ; bet M. de Talleyrand had tact enough to 
know that, being himself no literary lion, he was no company for Madame de 
Stael, and so immediately went i quest of society more congenial to her taste 
He soon returned, in company wilh the Aube Monti whose poems were at that 
time the rage all over Europe, and whose cominy instantly putthe fair author | 


ess into the best humours. M. de Talleyrand sat himself down on the) 


‘erecting, and from which he fain to bring them 


lithree days 
‘rally lovin’ fightin’ and the Frinch.”’ “ Brave hum !” says the King, “ the 


are a grate nation.’ 


ed forth like rain from an Apri sky —the Abbe ‘ had never reckoned upon so 
great an honour as that of meeting the tirst writer of the age ;’ madame * lit- 
tle dreamt when she arose that morning, that the day would be marked by so 
auspicious an event as the meeting with the abbe.’ 

“* | have devoured every word that has escaped from Sappho's pen,’ said 
the abbe 

* | cannot sleep until I read the c\armwg odes from the Italian‘ Tyrteus,” 
sand the lady. 

lave vou seen my last endeavour '’ said the abbe 

** Alas! not vel, sighed the lady,‘ although report speaks of it more high- 
lv than of any which have preceded it.’ 

here exclamed the abbe, eagenly drawag a sinall volume 
from his pocket. * Allow ine to present 1: to.you, madame , a poor homage 
indeed to su much genius, but 1 aay prove interesting to ove who has had so 
much success in heroic poetry.’ 

“ «Thanks, thanks,’ cried Madame de Stael, seizing the little volame with 
every demonstration of overpowering gratitude. ‘ ‘Tuas is indeed a treasure, 
and will be prized by me tar beyond gold or jewels.” 

“ She turned over the leaves slowly, while the delighted abbe watched her 
with a charming self complaceacy—then suddenly dropping it into her lap, she 
exclaimed, turning oa the abbe a languid glance, 

“+ You were talking of heroic poetry, dear abbe ; nave you seen my last 
attempt—a dramatic sceue, * |'Exile’—a slight and peor imitation of some of 
your own 

“*T have not been so blessed as to obtain a copy,” replied the avbe. 

“* How fortunate that | snould have one in my reticule !’ said madame, 
hurriedly seizing the strings of the bag suspended from her arm, and drawing 
forth a thin volume in boards. The abbe Lent low over it as she presented it, 
and kissing t with reverence, placed it by his side, and the conversation—that 


“is to say, the complimenting, was continued with redoubled vigour. 


“*M. de Tallevrand then departed, and did not return tll the company broke 
up, when he fonnd they had both left the bench whereon they had been seated 
vo long together, feaving, uowever, the * precious treasure’ they had received 
from each other with so much gratitude, belund them! M. de Talleyrand 
seized npon them with inexpressible delight, thinking that they would furnish 
matter for innocent persiflage wheu the loss came tu be remembered by either 
party. Bot the thing was complete—thcy were never sought and never asked 
for! and he hes them now m his library, and loves to show them as he tells 
the story of their coming into lis pussesston 

“ ftis in thes manner,” said C., as he poiled out his watch, surprised at the 
lateness of the hour, “that M. de ‘laileyrand will sometimes entertain us with 
fainiliar histories of many whom the world has set upon pedestals of us own 
flown, although without scorn 
or mahee, in order that we may see them more closely and know them better. 
You will now understand the reason why it must be so duficult to write a good 
‘ Life of Prince ‘Talleyrand,’ there would be so intie of tumself compared to 
what must be told of other people—ihe work would be so full of digressions 
that it would become as buiny as 4 cyclopedia. Lesides, one single persou 
‘ould not do the whole. Jt would require waiters of different talent, of differ- 
ent character, of differeat nations—I was almost going to say of differem™ ages 
to do justice to the varied scenes wherein he himeclf displayed such vanety 
of talents.”’ 

“Then why do you not, my dear friend, sieze vpon the branch whieh you 
have at your owu disposal, and yive the world the Vie Anecdotique of the 
prince '’ said I. “ Supposing you were to begin and try your skill by relating 
to me by way of practice betore you publish 

Well, well, the idea isnot a bad one,” said C’, laughing heartily , ‘* itis 
certainly not the materze! that would be wanting and when we have time and 
solitude it may amuse us both. One talent at least 1s secure, for you are un- 
doubtedly capital listener 


TEDDY BRYAN AND LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


SPECIAL REPORT 
Portsmouth, Tuesday. 
Fanh, thin, he’s a tine ould fellow quite intirely, and it’s the civil thing he 
did to your humble correspondent, Thaddeus Bryan. In coorse I'm spakin’ ot 
the King of the Frinch, who | went to mate and welcome to England, as | 
tould you | would it | could get away from Blaw Atholl, which, wid the bless- 
and the tra-pound note you sint me, I did, javin’ Sandy M’Pher 


tug of fortin, j 
son a lively reminbronce of my shadow. As Peel's goia to alther the carrency 


n Scotland, | thoaghtst wud be thrublin® thim wid English notes, and thin 
their heads were clane tarned wid the power of gold they ve got racintly ; so 
[tuk econonmeal sommambulist stroll away from M’Pherson aud tbe Highlaad 
in mornin’ found me ou the top of a coach at appropriate 


Philistine 
calamities Lhe 


place you'll suy for Irish labourm’ under domestic 
pockets of ther pautaloons 


But thats not the talk. I’ve been aboord the Gomer, the Princh roval stam- 


‘er, and sbuk hands wid Louis Philippe! How the d—-i aid yees git there, Teddy, 


says you ' Faith, thin, its wondher enough you may. {ve noe throuble at all 
at all in ge tung inte love, and dibt, aud drink, and a shindy, bud, by the powers, 
tisn’tafiia git luck. Bud did, by a slight exercise of iny native Mila- 
shin modesty, which stinds my frind whi nobody else will. Fath, whintie 
stainer came to anchor | hailed one of the sweet, who was dressed in regumin- 
als, and was lookin’ as fierce, God save us, as a cock-inaggot ! ** Sur,” says |, 
“honor me wid the plisure of spaken’ to his Majesty, I fought,” says I, ** blood 
to the eyes, in Paris on the three days in July, 1830, and wid me own hand put 
hors de combat twinty-sivin Swish, and had three balls in’ my body, says 1.” 
Bedad, the King heard me, for | spoke at the top of my vowe, and says he, 
“ Honourto the brave! 1 think 1 know his good!okin’ face ; let him come on 
deck.” Whieh I did, to the wondher of every one, myself incladed. *“* You 
we ove of the Eaylish trinds of liberty,’ says the King, quite frndly and 
lookin’ at me as keen as a praste, and winkin’, “who took part in the glorious 
«"Troth your Mapsty, says |, did ; bem’ an [rishman and natu- 


Well, there I stud on the deck with a cloud of Frinch 
officers astarm at the shippin’ ; faith, they didn’t like thejlooks of Portsmouth, 
Mounseer Geese-o offered me a pinch of snuff, 


by the turn of there mouths 
“ Party well, yer honour, says J, considerin,” and I 


and asked how's Dan 
haved a sigh. ‘ Bon,” says he 
Weil, the gans were thunder’ away, and the people were scram and 
war flyi,’ and there stud the ould King bare-headed , 


bench beside them, in silence, feeling himself quite extinguished by so much||shoutin’, and the colours ) 
yy -- r in one hand and his hat in the other, wipin’ now and 


talent, and remained a passive listener, avxious for improvement. The econ 
sation was overwhelming with erudition, and then the compliments were pour- 


wid a pocket hankershif 
in what the thiefs of ripporthurs would call tears from the corner of his eye 
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(d—l a drop), and bowin’ to the mob of people crowdin’ round in the flate of 
boats. He'd make a fine low commadian wud Louis Philippe , be my soul, he’s 
a fine actor. The Boord of Admirality came aboard to pay 
if wooden-headed lookin’ fellows ean riprisint the wooden walls, faith, they did 
Ould Admiral Macaw, who talks through his nose hke his namesake the bird, 
could not help lavghin’ at ould Haddington, who looked like a washerwoman 
dressed for fun, and the rest of the people who rule the British navy. ‘The 
Corporation thin came wid an address, which the King ansaered, sayin’ all 
manner of civil things, and tellin’ thim in ivery sintiuce all he wanted was 
** pace and plinty.” Wau yer Majesty favour us wid a copy of thim same no- 
ble sintimints!”’ said the Recorder, like an omadhaun. ** D—-| a copy have I,” 
says the King. * Whin could | spare the time or the paper’ an’ [ never give 
anything away, says he, but words, and they're from my hart, be me sowl, says 
he, and that’s vally enough, for they're worth notes,” says he, winkin’ and lookin’ 
at the Times reportin’ man, who was takin’ down his spache. 

Whin they lift, the King wint below to get cocked, powdered, and shaved, 
like a dacint man whin about to recave company, as iy poor uncle who was 
killed in the rebellion used to say, to make ready to see Prince Albert, and 
whin he came on deck, faith, the royal ould gintleman looked «s like Mayor 
Sturgeon in the Mayor of Garratt, and Geese-o as Jerry Sneak, as any two peas 
ina bushel He looked as sarious asa fly in a mustard pot. ‘I'wor rale actin’! 
Bang wint the guns, and up came the Prince 
vanished like the shmoke. The minnit the Prince stepped on deck the ould 
Kung started fora moment back wid a look and a shriek of joy, (in which tmo- 
ment, by the way, he trod on Macaw’s corns, who caught his toe in his fist wid 
a roar) and thin made a rush, and catchin’ hould of Albert in his arms and kis- 


eit respects, an’ 


sin’ him, first on one chake and thin on the other, ** Och! kell place here ! 
says he (which quarelvy means,what pleasure, in French) “ You speaka de Eng- 
leesh, sur,’ said the Prince, “ so ver velli, permit me to hope you will honour 
dat language vile you are in de country.” “True for you my boy,” said the 
ould King, laughin’ and spakin’ out dligantly, will,” and turnin’ round to 
the ould Juke of Wellington,who was bobbin’ his head like a Chaney Manderin. 
he was about to embrace him, but the Juke shuk bis head, faith, to the aston 
ishment of the Frenchmin, who looked at him as if they woud ate him without 
salt, and the King offered his hand. Faith, thin, it was a sight to see them two 
shakin’ hands. ‘The King asked afther the Queen, and complimented the ap- 
pearance of the British navy, sayin’ as he turned an looked at the man of war, 


Faith, ‘hin all the sariousness | 


the Queen, * Ah, ah, well may Britain boast when they see the Queen so well | 


manned, afloat and ashore.” ‘This made the Prince biush, aud the ould Juke 
grin. Whin they were gettin’ into the barge, the Prince asked the King to go 


tirst, bud the yt, Seog him playfully by the elbows, and pushed him down ‘he | 


ladder, saying 


ou must not let any one take the lead of you, my boy, you | 


know,”’ and so they wint on shore midst such roaring and cheering as was) 
niver heard, and lift in the train for Farmbrigh, and thin for Windsor, where, , 
wid Heaven's blessin’, I follyed also, havin’ the good fortin to get a sate, | 


through a Frinchman who { made frinds wid aboord, tellin’ him how | 
shlaughtered the Swish and Charley the Tinth’s blackguards in the revolution 
of 30, 
Windsor Castle. 

Here we are ! Och! bud it was a five sight the matin’ of her Majesty and 
ould Louis Philippe! There she, the Queen, stud like a dacint woman, at the 
front door, waitin’ his comin’, and whin the King got out she dropped a purty 
curtsey which a Cork woman would invy, sayin’, ** God save you, sir, an tts 


glad I’m to see you, and welcome you are ; how's iviry inch of you!” * Hear- | 
ty, thankee,’’ says he, *‘ and signs on't.”” He up and gives her hand two smacks | 


and thin I thought she turned her chake modestly aside wid a smile anda, 


** won't-you-come-kiss-me-now”’ kind of an eye, for the ould King tuk the hint, 
an’ ina fine ould fatherly manner kissed the young cratur which she is, tho’ 


the mother childer. Twor a grate sight. Well, in coorse, Teddy's occupa- | 


tion was now gore, for, wid all his modesty, he was clane bothered low to 
schame into the Palace. Bud never mind how [| got the followin’ bits of infor 


mation. There wasn’t anything of consequence tuk place on Tuesday as the | 


Royal party all were very quiet and tothemselves. iiud the sweet ate like 
dragons or famished hyenas. Bedad the Queen’s larder is sufferin’, and Mish- 
ter Murray is lookin’ melancholy, thiskin’ of the pinchin’ and starvin’ that will 
follow. ‘The Castle is as full of people as the cabin of a Gravesend steamer 
the last boat on wet Sunday. 

Wednesday mornin’ the Queen showed the ould King over the Castle, and 
in coorse he was much plazed with the chapel, &c. Whin he came to the 
Princess Chariotte’s ceuotaph he was much affected, and said it must have cos! 
Leopold a large sum. ‘* Not a haifpany,’’ said the Queen, * ‘twas the gilt o! 
the nation.” ‘1 ought to have recollected the character of the nation, and that 
of the poor Princess’s husband,’ ’said Louis Philippe, * to have known that.” 
In the chapter room he was much uckled witha two-handed sword, seven 
feet long, which hangs alongside the portrait of Edward the Third, who found- 
ed the Order of the Garter, and both he and his son Montpens er (who is a no- 
body, but I’m told is a clever carpenter) handled it. ‘The King, in swinging 
about, hit ould Macaw on the shins, which, coupled wid the tread on his corus, 
wakes that fine ould Admiral keep a respectful distance from his Royal master 

At the grand dinner which took place in St. George’s Hall, on Wednesday, 
the chafe dish (out of compliment to the nation, I suppose,) the King ate was 
roast beef, an’ which the Queen is mighty partial to Scholefield’s Dudley 
ale is an especial favorite drink wid her Majesty, au’ she recommended it to 
the ould King. * Ha!” saidhe, * I do not wonder at your Majesty relishin’ 
the Doodiley a/e, faith an’ taat’s what will make yees sfout,’ a remark which 
Lady Charlotte Dundas had a power of difficulty im explaining to the Coun- 
tess Scent All Hair, the French Ambassador's wife, who was as curious 4s ap 
ould maid to know what the King was sayin’. There was mighty plisint talk 
durin’ dinner, but the d—1 a word did Bob Peel say to Guizot beyont takin 


wine wid him ; they kept lookin’ at one another like a brace of strange cats 1||The doors are thrown open 


agarret. Faith there’s somethin’ in the wend, if its only rausin it. 

The Queen and the King went over to Claremont on Thursday, and begor 
the ould fellow (I beg his pardon—the King), was in a power ot delight. He 
called on his way across at the house at Twickenham which he lived in whin 
he was over here thirty years agone. ‘The most remarkable circumstance in the 
\isit was the discovery of the Royal stranger by an ould washerwoman who 
used to lather away for the exiled Bourbon. She claimed acknowledgment of 


her person and proiession, whiel the ould King didjin the most honourable way) from vulgar intrus.on 


THOU ART GUARDED BY A SPIRIT. 


Thou’rt guarded by a Spirit, a Spirit pure and free, 
Which comes at my entreaty, and watches over thee 4 
Her wings are white celestial, tipt with an azure hue: 

Her ringlets bright and golden are bound with blossoms blue. 
A wreath of these same flow’rets entwines her garments fair, 
And floats in trailing fragrance upon the listless air ; 

Her eye 's a restless splendor—her brow supernal grace, 
And love supremely holy irradiates her face! 

In her fair hands she holdeth a lyre with silver strings, 

And sweet the song of rapture she ever soltly sings. 

Sweeter than breath of summer the echo of her tone, 

Which fal!s in dreamy kindness thy weary heart npon— 

“ Fear pot,” she gently sayeth, “ my wings are overspread, 
‘To shield the storm of sorrow from thy devoted head. 

Far in my home of beauty above the cloudlets high, 

An incense sweet came stealing along the er-mson sky,— 

A perfume rich, delicious—that loaded all the air: 

! caught the fragrant essence—it was the soul of prayer! 
And tn its nudst embodied, I saw thy gentle name; 

Quick as a flash of lightning from Heaven to Earth I came! 
i found thee slumb ring restless beneath a waving tree, 

In a fair blooming hamlet where joy might ever be : 

Wild flowers were breathing round thee, and movnlight bathed thy form, 
Yet still upon thy features | marked grief’s gathering stesm. 
far from home and kindred, ah ! toil was heavy here, 

A sense of desolation had drawn the manly tear: 

the thoughts of being slighted by those far, far away, 

Had made thy labor harder, and gloomed enjoyment’s day. 

I swept my lyre melodious—the golden numbers reil, 

And break in charméd sweetness on thine awakened soul! 

I sung a pleasant story—in thy dear Northern homme, 

A gentle girl was kneeling beneath a sacred dome— 

And as her pure devotions ascended up to Heaven, 

She prayed that true religion might unto thee be given. 
Around a family altar a concourse fair appears— 

A father and a mother bent with the weigtt of years : 

A brether proud and noble, a brother wild and tree, 

A sister fair and lovely—all knelt in prayer for thee : 

And childhood’s blessed lispings swelled in the lioly strain, 
That God would ever watch thee, and keep thee free from pain. 
I sung this pleasant story—the sorrow passed away, 

And tall upon thy spirit flashed Hope's refulgert ray ! 

And so [’|! ever guard thee, long as those prayers arise, 
To fill with living incense the chambers of the skies." 


In days gone by, I told thee (in sorrow and in pain) 

This Spirit pure and holy would soothe thee with her strain : 

W ould calm thy restless slumbers, would chase thy grief away, 
And pour upon thy senses the light of perfect day. 

When toil will stamp her impress upon thine aching brow, 

And banish every beauty that blooms so sweetly now : 

When care, and woe, and anguish, will grasp thy shrmkimg heart, 
And bid each joyful feeling, aad every hope depart— 

Behold ! with noiseless footstep, she glides along the air, 

And hides her gleaming fingers amid thy raven hair: 

Dries every tear of sorrow, stills every struggling sigh, 

And points thee ever upward to happiness on high! 


Thou'rt guarded by a Spirit ! then, bear this in thy mind— 

Send not the Angel from thee by guzlt of any kind! 

She'll sooth thee in thy sorrow and help thee in thy plight, 

But stn, and lo! she taketh her everlasting flight! 

Then speed thee on in goodness—be farthful to thy trust, 

Cast down ail eartnly idols, and trample them to dust: 

And fiinging all behind thee, all love of werldly fame, 

Be tirm in thine endeavor to win a good/y name : 

Be true to Him who made thee, created by his breath, 

Be true to Him who saved thee, from an eternal death! C.S. 


THE LAST OF THE CONTRABBANDIERLI. 
RY L. MARIOTTI 
it was sunday afternoon, the hour of vespers at Bedonta, in the Valdi Taro 


The service had already commenced. and not a soul was to be seen out of 
‘church. A stream of fema'e voices gushed out of the open windows of the 
chow. Outside, not a sound, not a living object astur. [t was a scene of ineffa- 
vle calmness and stlence. Only near the portals «n instrument of destruction 
was leaning against the wall—i was the redoubted carabine of Pau! Moro, the 
last uf the bandits of the Apennines. 

Religion in the country is a matter widely different from what it appears to 
foreign travellers in most of the Italian cities In town the Italians have hard- 
ly any preaching at all, except in Lent, and even in that season attendance on 
\sermous is not among the absolute commandments of the church. High mass 
is only continued for the edification of a few pious old ladies, and for the amuse- 
imeut of curious English travelers. But for the generality of the faithful 
every priest celebrates a daily mass, and as priests are tolerably numerous, you 

//may perform your Christian duty at any hour of the day, having to choose be- 
tween the old parson, who blunders through the services in an hour, and the 
young chaplain who glides through it in ten minutes. 

Accordingly before daybreak, before the opening of the chureh, a half drowsy 
crowd is besieging the door, coughing, stamping, storming, for admittance. 

Enter traveller and nis valise, driver and his whip, 
|;nousemaid and her basket, sportsman and his hound—supposing him to be civil 
joncugh to have left his gun at the entrance. ‘Two meagre candles are lighted, 
'a huge folio is open, some buzzing prayers are muttered, and thus ends what is 
|cailed, * La messa degli affrettats.”’ 

| Exactly at noon, all the ladies’ toilet«being over, all the new suits of clothes 
||being donned, a large concourse of fine people repair to their favourite chapel 
'—generally a snall, insignificant building, bat from that very cause, secure 
The ladies kneel at random on low benches, or are 


imagivadle, and puttin’ his hand in his pocket, told her be would remember helped tochairs by their cavaliers. ‘These latter stand at the extremity of the 


never to forget ber whin he came that way agin, but the d—! a rap was in bis, 
fist. Bud I have run too longa lingth, and will give you, if you plaze, the 
rest of the great doings in my next dispatch. 


devoted sarvint, Teppy Bryan. 


jnave, a Various, gaudy, ever- fluctuating group, bearing some resemblance to the 
lloungers of Fop-ally at the Opera-house—talking and laughing, and from their 


ith deepest affiction, your jeye-glasses darting death at the beauties on the right and left. In the interior 


f a small screened altar, something is going on which nobody sees or hears, 
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‘and which may be Latin or Greek, pravers or curses, for aught any body 
cares. When that somethingis over, off walks the male part of the audience, 


n-door, leaving a narrow 


and ranges itself in two long rows at the chur 
avenue for the passage oi the jemaics, who appear radient, editied, sanctified. 
ready forthe promenade. ‘This is the fashionabie mass, called * La messa dei 
belli.” 

Last of all the tradesman, who has been at work behiad the half-elosed saut- 
ters of his shop, to supply the laxures of the weaitny, is hurned by the last 
peals ef the beil to the nearest church. where he arrives in time to get lus two 
tiurds of a mass celebrated fer the accommodation of the people of bis class, 
aad which is called ** La messa degli ostinat:.”’ 

In the afternoon, all that the town possesses of proad s'eeds and gilt charts, 
1s prancing and glancing up and down the Corso ; in the evening the cafes are 
dazaling with glaring lainps, the theatres are trembling with intoxicating music 
the saloons are giowing with social euterlamments. 

Such is the sapbath in town. In the country, in many a sequestered village 
of the Lombard plain, in many a parish of the remotest Apennine—nowhere 
more so than in the unexplored district into which we purpose to introduce our 
readers—is easily found as true, as pure, as ignorant a piety as could be in the 
times of the earliest Christianty. ‘he manners of those people are stationary, 
and know no progress either fur good or evi! It is still, therefore, the fashion 
among them to keep holy the seventh day. No distance, no hardstup of road 
or weather, were ever known to deter the Lombard peasant from his devotroual 
duties. In the morning a long mass, with evangelical preaching ; in the even- 
ing psalms, hymns, and the Blessing of the Ho-t. 

Phe church services are nt, however, so lovg, that before and after them, 
time may not be leit ior @joyiment. la the morn ig tuere are the sports of the 
wood ; in the afternoon athietic exercises ; in the eveuny, the whole village 
assemble, in winter in a large parlour, in summer on the threshing-tloor by 
moonlight—and there, with the music of selt-taugut fiddlers and pipers, seniors 
and matrons sitting gravely around, they appoint managers and partners, and 
with jigs, tarantellas, furianas, and a variety of dances and country dances 
they go on vill they feel completely rested and refresied for the toil of the mor 
row = In all these sports the pastor is expected to join, and no joy is complete 
anless he ts there to take lis suare 

I must confess | have never seen an [talian minister dance, though a Spanish 
padre | have, but [| have seen more than one on tue Apenaimes, rising very early 
with a gay company, on a bright Sunday morning, loading and shouldering his 
gun, and bolloving after bis houads, shouting bis with a tolerable skill, and 
remarkable good luck, and at the mnuging of the bell hurry back to the parson- 
age at full gallop, wash his bloody hauds at the vestry, put on in great contu 
ston his surplice, his guwa, tue hundred parapherualia of his Levitical attire, and 
ascend to the altar, us venerable in the eyes of his flocs and feilow-hunters, as 
holy and infallible as ever. 

The bandit hirnself, as we have seen, wih a reward on his head, does not be- 
lieve himself exempt from attending church-service, and the carabine of Paul 
Moro, clearly announced the presence of its owner among the pious flock of the 
parish of Bedonia 

jtaly has not, nor indeed Europe out of Switzerland, a region of more ro- 
mantic mountain}-cenery than this same Val-di- the Parmesan Apennine, 
and it is, perhaps, from the church door of Bedonia, that its beauties are viewed 
to the greatest advantage. The Taro, the mightiest of Italian torrents, there, 
almost at its sources rolls full and wide, several hundred fathoms below, bound- 
ing from rock to rock in a hundred cascades. In front, behind, on all sides, 
spreads its immense valley, uuperceptibly sloping dowawards, an endless suc- 
cession of wild, dreary scenery, of fields, heaths, forests, and cliffs, with towns 
and hamlets scattered at various interrals ; with steeples of convents, ruins of 
casties—a world of numberiess objects on a measureless space. On the night. 
some twenty miles off, the river hides its sources in the crest of the Apennine, 
which bending boidiy to the south-west, rises gradually up to the stupendous 
heights that encircle the Holy Lake, which seen as they are from Bedonia, have 
the appearance of »n immense eagle, stooping on bis eyrie, and slowly unfuid- 
ing bis mighty pimions in the act of winging its flight. Beneath are the passes 
of La Cisa, and further, a jong range of unpervious crags, the coasts of Berce o 
and Cassio, duwn to Pietra Nera, behind which giiminers the light, ocean-like 
haze, eternally lingering on the Lombard plain. 

Nowhere, perhaps, not even i Abruzzo, or Calabra, are to be found 
such a tall, handsome, aciive family of men as in the district we have at- 
tempted to describe ; and wothing can be more deplorable than the contrast be- 
tween that wild population, aud the stunted, hall starved specimens who are to 
be seen as organ-players and showmen all over Europe, decoved from that their 
native region by unconscientious rogues, 4 kind of white slavers, trading in hu- 
man flesh. 

The mountaineers of tae upper districts of the Val di-Taro, no matt 
may otherwise be the condition of Italy—are au independent race. They are 
the same stubborn people against whom the rage of the victorious French 
armies, under the guidance v! the bloovy Junot, had for many years to strug- 
gle with dubious success ; and alihough brought to allegiance after the Res- 
turation, they are still virtually at war against all governments ; and gendarmes, 
gaugers, or excisemen, seldom veuture with unpunity within tue stroaghold of 
their mountaia fastnesses. ‘Tvo poor for taxation, too testy and stubvorn for 
military service, the gover ;meat of Parma would hardiy deem it worth while 
to interfere with them in any mauner, and would gladly leave them to the rule, 
of their priests, and their traditional, clan-like, social compact, were it not for 
the alarming extent to which they carry on their coutraband trade. 


Placed va the contine between tae Luscan, Sardinian, Modenese, Parmesan,! 


and Lucchese states, evi ry oighlander of that district is atgheart a smuggler. 
Naturally a people of the most peaceable disposition, frank, patriarchal, hosp:- 
table, as the Acals of the desert, they are only induced to take arms for the} 
vindication of what they consider, their imalienable mght of free trade. The! 
Italian governments have in their improvidence laid the heaviest duties on salt, 
tobscco, gunpowder, and other articles of the same description, and raised toll- 
gates and custom-otiices at every corner of their Liliputianstates. To evade) 
the exactions, and to baffle the vigilance of the officers, to convey the forbid-, 
den articies from one state lu anotaer, lo counteract the mean spirit of monupo-| 
ly on the part of the governments, and establish a kind of unlawiul Zollverein 
throughout the country, is the main occupation, the dearest object, the pride of 
the Val-tarese. Whoever defrauds tie revenue by clandestine smuggiing ts held 


Paul Moro was notorious throughout central Italy. He owned a score of 
mules of (he best Genoese breed. A hundred monntaineers were ever ready 
a ois bec’ to join his band for any dk sperate enterprise He entertained a 
wide correspondence with masters of smuggling vessels in Corsica and Port 
Maton. At the lead of his trusty outlaws, be would ride on a moonlight night 
tu some desert spot on the Riviera of Genva. Vales from Havannah or Virgmia 
would pass from the hold of a tempest-tossed schooner to the backs of his sure- 
footed cattle. Then making straight for la Cisa, or Mount Cento Croci, the 
mighty caravan travelled day and night, without imtermission, on the main road, 
announced at a considerable distance by the hundred bells jingling at the 
necks of its gaily-caparisoned mules ; till on its arrival at the toll house onthe 
vorders, the reckless chieftain would march forward alone, aad knocking lusti- 
lyat the bolted door with tbe butt-end of his mie, tauntiogly ca'l out to 
the trembling gauger within to come out and smoke one of his best Havannabs 
with hom 

Strong bodies of gendarmes and even detachments of regular soldiery had 
been posted at those often violated stations. Ambush and military stratagem 
had been resorted to Combined manceuvres had been planned by the officers 
4 different governments to circumvent and surprise the lawless bend in its rov- 
ing expeditions. ‘The consequences had been bloody affrays, from which the 
contrabandist had invariably come off with signal success. His perfect know- 
ledge of every inch of ground, his cool iutrepidity, the consummate discipline 
in which mea and beasts in bis suite were trained, and the unerring aim of bis 
rifles enabled him to withstand the attack of widely superior forces. Eutrench- 
ed behind their heavy loaded mules, the smugylers could at any time unprovise 
a juctified cainp, even where the bare rocks, or the level heath offered no better 
she!ter, aad there was no instance on record of any of the band, dead or alive, 
oc of any part of the cargo being suffered to fall into the hands of the ene- 
my. By degrees, the saddennesss of his movements, the mmpetuosity of 
uls onset, and the ruthlessness of his executions (for no quarter was given on 
the battle-field), had comp.etely demoralised all bis opponents, and the name 
alone of Paul Moro had power to disband a whole regumeniin sheer panic con- 
sternation, 

t must not, however, be supposed that personal bravery or strategic ab lies, 
could alone have ratsed him to such a formidable extent of power. The se- 
cret of his long career of success lay in the popularity of his character and 
pursuits. Ina land of smugglers he was the king of smugglers. He was a 
personification of the spirit of the wild population among whom lay the scene 
of his exploits. He was tae life and soul of that * free trade " by which alone 
Vai-di-Taro could flourish and thrive. No one had ever carried it on with 
such open detiauce, with such enlarged views, with such systematic per- 
severance, with such constant prosperity. Every man that cont abeod 
had been nothiag before him, and uo man could say waat it might become with- 
out bin 

Every inhabitant of the district, therefore, watched the life of Paul Moro 
with all tue zeal and activity of self preservation. Every herdsman on the 
hill, every Usher ia the streams, would have walked a hundred miles to con- 
vey him timely information of the presence of an enemy; every labourer in 
the field, every charcoal-buarner in the woods, would have foresworn hunself a 
thousand umes to mislead and bewilder bis pursuers. A party of Red Indians 
on their war-path do not display half the inventive powers employed by those 
Mountaineers to secure their champion against any chance of sarprise. Flags 

ry day, fires by might, broken twizs in the forest, signal sounds without num- 
ver, constitured the language by wiuch those volunteering spies and auxilianes 
communieated with the band on every stage of its march. The whole region, 
indeed, seemed organized into a kind of Providence hovering with parental so- 
licitude on the progress of its venturous children, so readily and so seasonably 
every crag and thieket seemed to produce a bare-footed messenger, breathless 
with the womentous tidings 1 was his good fortune to bear. 

Se much for the smuggler on his campaigns. At home he could be under 
no apprehension of danger His house, his native village, the whole territory 
for twenty miles around was inviolable land of refuge. Bailitls and gendarmes 
trod upon it as on a smouldering voleago. No sooner had any of these wor- 
thies set his foot on that dreaded territory, than he telt nearly as comfortable 
is Damecies under Dionysius’ sword. He met, indeed, with no show of hos- 
tility, no insult was olfered bim,—nay, so long as he evinced no ucfrieudly dis- 
position, the highlander’s hospitality was bouatifully extended to hum. Oaly 
all his steps were numbered, Gis novements closely followed, and at the slight- 
est alarm the very ground on which he stood would have yawned under hun ; 
and bis annihilation would be so certain and sudden, that his fate would remain 
a mystery to the end of time. 

It was long, however, since any such event had occurred. It was loag since 
any attempt had been made ar 2 ‘sion of that privileged distinct. Govern- 
ment had long since been deiciicu sou any interierence w th those unsophisti- 
cated children of nature, and the officers of just ce, saiistied wits ao occasional 
ride through the valley, intended, as it were, for a vain assiruen of nominal 
sovereignty, had long been accustomed to luok on those sequestered villages as 
placed beyoad the limits of their actual jurisdiction 

It was then rather as an ornament than tor any expectation of its being pressed 
into service, that Paul Moro’s carabine was left in waiting a the church door 
of Bedonia. Indeed, were even an assault meditated in any other part of the 
country, against any malefactor, the sacredaess of the house of worship would, 
in any instance, screen him from danger ; the women and children, and the v 
parish priest himself would, under such circumstances, (urn out and fight for his 
defence. 

The carabine, however, was there. That weapon had ifs ample share of its 
owners reputatiun. It was 4 long-barrelled, silver mouuted rifle, the like of 
which is not easily to be met with in the civilised world. ‘The moors of Abd- 
El-Kader and the guerrilleros of Cabrera might be se equipped for war; but 
in any other country, ald-fashioned instruments like that are laid down as mere 
curiosities of aucieut armoury. Pau! Moro would not have exchanged his née 
agaiust (he best of Manton’s master-pieces. The barrel bore the name of its 
maker, Lazzarino Com nazzo, an armourer who flourished in Italy long before 


‘the renowned Spanish founderes attained their ascendancy. It was soft and 
smooth as velvet, and it seemed as if time and rust could never impair its neh 
brown, or affect the rings of its snake like damaskeening The stock, ur at 


least its curious inlayings, were of more recent workmaus). p—mos probably 
renewed according to the taste of Its successive Owners, tie aus of several 


@ clever mao and a worthy ove ; but whoever carnes on te cootrayand in fal! @ which were eagraven on silver p.ates wear the liek, | “he ame ot all these 


daylight, by main force, iu the very teetu oi an armed auidority, is looked upon 
as a hero. 


loi them, as well as in those of its present 


owners lived iu the wildest traditions of the country, and uw tae hands of each 
ssor, “* La Lazzarma,” as the 


Of this latter description, there never had been, from time immemorial, a more: rifle was called, had performed such prodigies, as could hardly be expected of 


—o= than the one who was now attending vespers in the parish church |a barre! merely cast in mortal forges, and te 


h 


pered by contrivance. 
Meanwhile, the elevation of the Host had closed the ceremonies of the eve- 
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ning service. As the last tinkling of the bell died off, a faint rash was heard, 
announcing the rising of the congregation from their kneeling posture 
sently, bare -headed, silent, and with downeast eves. they begin to issue from 
the church, and after crossing the little churel-yard, they all neaved a sigh, as 
they found themselves in the open air, as f glad to be relieved from the long 
constraint of overwrought devotion ‘Tne old people tarried awhile on the 
threshold to escort their beloved pastor to his dwelling, but the more impatient 
members of the new generation filed off in a bustle, and paired off in different 
directions, engaged in genial conversation. 

It must be observed, that amongst tle raral population of Ttaly, where prim 
itive manners to a great extent prevail, the Sunday is a day set apart for ator 
ous, no less than for reliyious, purposes. Love and piety are so closely con 
nected in that country, that ever since the days of Petrarch and Boecaccio, 
connubial transactions were wont to begin where they ought to fintsh—in a 
church. Even at the present day, in the coun'ry, the companion a swain 
chooses for a walk home after vespers, is understood to be his intended partner 
for life. All affectionate intercourse between rustic lovers is limited to that 
day and that hour. Engaged in their laborious pursuits, they have, in week 
days, hardly leisure to acknowledge each other's presence, when meeting, by a 

y good morning ; but the seventh day is sacred to the interchange of soft 
feelings. The church door is a universal trysting-place. Parents and guard- 


auspices. Such a system of courtship, of course, preclude< all possibility of 
secresy. Indeed, the Italians—I mean the people of the old sehoo!—do not 
admit of the co-existence of love and mystery. Two walks home from ves 
pers with the same girl on successive Sundays, and you are booked {or life. 

Paul Moro was among the first to leave the church; he shouldered his piece 
with unaffected carelessness, and a few steps brought him by the side of the 
loveliest creature in Val-di-Taro. 

They were a remarkable pair, and formed rather a pleasing contrast. The 
contrabandist was tall, dark, athietic. 
exuberant health glowed on his bronzed cheek. No trace was on his look of 
the violent life he led. He had a manly, open, and cheerful countenance, ex 
pressive of all that gentleness and benevolence which is inseparable from gen- 
uine valour. 


i‘ His companion had the complexion of an angel ; somewhat pale, perhaps, 
ve but dazzlingly fair. Her eyes were a deep blue, and locks of the purest gold 
yb I} fell on a neck and shoulders of unblemished whiteness. She had an exquisite 


cast of features, animated by an. expression of consummate arctiness. Her 
eyes beamed with an intelligence and energy which might appear somewhat 
premature and unfeminine. She was aged eighteen, and her aame was Ma 
ria Stella. 


a party of maranders from some of the invading armies of the allies in 1814, 
whether Cossacs or Croats, it was never satisiactorily ascertained. She re 


The child was christened Maria Stella. 


dow, who was her nearest relative 
to Bedonia, where she had grown up unconscious of her ortgia 
lative and guardian had done aii in her power to spoil her. 


become as arrant a coquette as these innucent mountains had ever beleld 
Pau! Moro, to whose liberalities her grandmother was indebted for her subsist 
ence, had centered a/! his thougnts on that blooming girl. 
it to the natural buoyancy of her age. [n his native honesty and single-mind 
mating to its full extent a character wiuch seemed, in fact, as yet hardly deve- 
loped, and which was tov easily concealed uuder the appearances of girlish pe- 
tulance and self-will. 

“Tt isa lovely evening,’ observed Maria Stella, as she drew down lier velet 
ta on her brow,* and spread her rustic fan to sereen her face from the rays of 
the setting sun, well knowing at what a high premium her sn ow while complex 
ion was in that svuthern climate; we will have a stroll on the Pelpi, and come 
back by moonlight.”’ 

“ And what,” asked Paul, “is to become of your grandma’ al! the while!” 

“Oh, Nonna knows very well! how to take care of herself,’ said the girl, pet- 
tishly. ‘She will be telling ber beads ull bedtime Amusing, isit not! | 
wish you would yo and keep her company. 


J can find my way very well with 


out you—and, by the bye, you are not going to take that rusty old seare-crow | 


with you,” she said, tapping coutemptuously with ber fau on the barrel of the 
rifle, till it rang again like a silver bell. 

“Why,” said Paul, + | never knew you object to Lazzarina before.” 

* But I tell you | won't have it :”’ insisted the spoiled beauty ; then pouting 
to a countryman that met them on the road— ‘there comes Bonagimuta, the 
cowherd, in good time,” she said. “Trost it with him. Now then, make up 
your mind: you part with your gun, or you part with me.” 

“ Be on your guard, Paul Moro,’ whispered the rustic, walking up to the 
contrabandist. ‘1 have just come fro: Compiano. ‘The garrison has received 
a reinforcement of dragovns from Borgotaro. Captain Scotti is with them 
Be on the look out, | tel! ye) Mark my words, they are after no good.” 

“ The dragoons are loath to cross my path, Bonagiunta,” said Paul, coolly 
“ As for Captain Seviti, there are old scores to settle vetween us. I have spared 
himtwice. Itisfor him to beware —But what ails thee, wench!’ he sad 
turning suddenly tu Maria Stella, * You look pale; fear not, my child ; they 
will not interfere with us, and if they do, why Lazzarina is a friend in need 
Now, you see, we can't very well dispense with it.’’ 

The girl bit her lips. ‘The two betrothed continued their walk, the smuggler 
glancing occasivnally at the road before hin, and the girl with her eyes on the 
ground ; both silent ‘Tae path wound athwart the Pelpi, a vast extent ol 
meagre pastire: grvaad, sloping boldly to the river, all bare and bleak, wihou! 
one bash tu break its monotonous nadity 
miles, the ist broke mto a uarcov gles, b yond which there arose a lofty lo 
rest of old « esnut trees, spreading ou a wide extent of as far as the an- 
cient fortress of Compiano. Here was the foremost station of civilised lite, 
That castle, which was also a prison of state, was tenanted by a thin garrison, 


4y 


“are 


* ~ picturesque head-gear used by the peasant girls in several mountainous districts 
in Italy, and consisting of asquare top laid obtiquely on the crown of the head, with 
wide folds falling gracefully on both sides and vehind. 


Pre- gouns. 


He was in his thirtieth year; the hue of another world. 


There was an awful story connected with the birth of that singular girl. | 
Her mother, a milxmaid of the neighbourhood of Borgotaro, had falien in with geily, 


mained with them three days. after which she succeeded in effecting her es- light ol my vive eyes ue would make a lady of me | 
cape. She repaired to her mother's home, haggard, dishevelled, in a state of Teady to lay tis wig and spectacies, aud his hoards of crowns at my feet. I 
raving insanity ; and continued a helpless maniac for nine months, at the end tell you what, sir, you had better beware how you worry me, or i stall begin to 
of which perivd she was delivered of a daughter, and died iu giving fer birth ! 


childish whims, and early made aware of the charms of her person, sue had cerned tor your salety |” 


He was not, indeed, alone. 
blind to the waywardness and wantonness of her disposition; but he attributed 4 dis:all. 


| 


occasionally strengthened by a body of gendarmes, or as they are named, dra- 
Further down the broad valley is situated the town of Lorgotaro, the 
little metropolis of the whole distriet. In the centre of the above-mentioned 
glen, and about half-way between Compiano and the village of Bedonia, em- 
bosomed in a cluster of Juxumant trees, was a chapel dedicated to St. Mary. 
The shrine stood still aud solitary, venerable with age, awful with its unbroken 
silence and gloom 

By the time the two lovers lad arrived in sight of the chapel, the girl bad 
rallied her spirit, damped. as ber lover thought, by the announcement of dan- 
ger, however remote; she walked by the side of ner protector, skipping and 
bounding like a very elvid, rating and teasing him in her desultory conversa- 
tion. 

* But, my dear child—" remonstrated Paul. 

“ But, dear papa, this evening | amin the liamour fora very, very long walk , 
we will go, at least as far as St. Mary's.” 

“ But, cluid,’’ insisted the contrabandist, * you'll hardly be back at mid - 
might” 

* Well, and what of it! 
or—on my word, i beliewe you are atraid of ghosts 
old chapel is haunted.” 

* Afraid!” said Paul, without swaggering ; 


Are you afraid of being with me alone in the dark, 
they do say, indeed, the 


“T should be sorry to believe 


jans never presume to interfere with acquaintances contracted under its sacred that | am airaid of any man, alive or dead.”’ 


** You do believe in ghosts, though '* 

“And why should | not!" replied the brave man, in the simplicity of his 
heart. “Am | not aman and a Christian! {fs not the soul unmortal and God 
ommpoteat! Buti fear them not; an uneasy conscience needs alone fear 
them J never harmed any living bemg. 1 am quiet man, and follow a 
peaceful trade. Jf an evil-rninded gauger chooses to act the part of the high- 
way robber, and cross an honest muleteer on lis path, why ins blood be on his 
head. [t grieves me, though, to hear vou trifling with matters counected with 
The books they gave you at Borgotaro—I never looked into 
them—I am a poor, lgnorant mounutaineer—ut [ tear they can do you no 
good. There are men who study ull they learn to tear neatuer God nor devil, 
and—” 

* There now,” interrupted Steila, ‘ wiat a good parson you'd make.” 

** | do not like your books,” coutinued Paul Moro, with rising warmth, * and 
idonot like the company you trequeut at Borgotaro. It was :il-advised of 
your grandmotier to allow you to go alone to that idie town; had [ been in tae 
way, this should never have been. We have heard oi your tine doings there. 
You have no regard for me, Stella, or you would wot jorget yourself so far as 
to be seen dancing and flirung with Capta uo Scott, or any other thief-taker with 
epaulettes like hun.” 

Again the girl turned pale ; but, immediately recovering, she retorted an- 


“There now; a jealous man never hits on lis real rival Way do not you 
mention Dr. Bisturi, he who gave the bail for my sake! ife who swore by the 
Ha! ha! the old doctor 


hink that the doctor, old as he is, couid hardly make as grumbling a husvand 


as you. Yuu know | can't bear sculding, and won't put up with it. As forthe 


The miserable orphan was brought up by her grandmother, an indigent wi- Officers,” she added with a faultering voice and an averted face, “ what if 1 
Ju her infancy, Maria Stella was removed ®ccept them as partners tor a monferriaa, or if | seem to listen to the nonsense 


Her aged re- Of tueir townbred gallantry. 
Indulged in all her desigus aud watch their movements. 


isit not all for your sake! that may snow ther 
Wherever | be, am | not always con- 


“| beg,’ replied Moro, earnest and haughty, ‘that you never again trouble 
yourself about it. Your frends, the officers, are but too happy to leave me 
They koow that [am neither deat nor vlind, and that Lazzarmna is not 
He must indeed be tired of life who ventures within reach of its 


sho’ And were the rifle even to tail,” added the bandit, raring his arm, and 


edness the good contravandist was tar irom penetrating to the depth, and est. lo along Genoese peeying out ot lis poeket on the left side, 


“there is enough, | hope to settle any slarro who would court a closer hug with 
the bear No, they Know they canovt lave me, anless they catch me asleep, 
and they cannot take ine by surprise untess they tind trator in (hese moun- 
tains; and | cuuld as seon apprehe d treason from any man in Val-di- Paro, 
Stella, as | could suspect you 

Maria Stella winced 

No,” continued the build mountameer, in a sullened tone, is not such 
services that Lexpect trom you, it is uot by such means that you can provide 
tor my tranquillity. My hand is sufficient to take care of my head. It is my 
teart thatis left im your keeping and tor our mutual happiness—" 

Hush, hush; see there exclained the gil, with her usual levity, pomt- 
ing with ber jan to a mountain hawk which was sailing lofily over them beads. 
* You see, yonder, that kite, or buzzard, or whatever itis!" said the girl. 
the coutrabandist, with the veneration for that 

* Its pintons are as broad as an eagle's.” 


“Tris a noble hawk,” said 
bird pecuiiar to the mountaineers, 
* Make haste with your ofle and bear bin down 

“© Phe bold falcon does us no harm,’ remonstrated Paul More, wio himself 
a rover, had a fellow feeling for the daring pirate of the arr. 

“itis a tine shot,”’ insisted the wilful girl, ‘and I long to se@a trial of your 
skill Do you hear, sir!) Down with your rifle and fire ” 

‘The good-natured lover complied reluctantly with the girl's caprice. He 
raised the muzzle of his gua tu a level with the bud, and followed tor a second 
ils rotary soarmyg in the air. Suddenly his heart seemed to smite him. He 
lowered his piece, and turning to his unpatient mistress, ** Grace,” he said, 
* grace, tor the harmless creature !"’ 

* Harmless plunderer of dove-cots and poultry-yards forsooth., 
patience with you.” 

“ Every living being follows the imstinet with which God Almighty has gifted 
him,’ returned the bandit, solemnly; “we have no right to sit in yodgment 
against him.’ 

None of your nonsense,” urged the girl snappishly, “ fire forthwith, or 
|dispense with your company in tiny way back.” 

‘The contrabandist again took his unerrmg aim. ‘The liawk was by this time 
right over his head, at a very great height. He wheeled round and round, Jin- 


I have no 


After au extent of above three geringly end almost impe:ceptibiy, courting as it were the fate that awaited 


‘uum, uniolding bis mighty wings to their utmost extent, and offering thus as 
wide « target as tne marksiaan could desire. Paul tired. the report of the 
rifle awakened the distant echoes on both sides of the wide stream. The hawk 


made an upward start, then suddenly sinking heavily, helplessiy, he bounded 
his 


down, turning over and over through the air, until he plunged with a dead 
into the roaring torrent, many hundred feet beneath the ground on whi 
\destroyer stood. 
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While Paul with a melancholy eve followed the downfal of the bird, Steila 
cast a hurried glance towards the forest 

“ The brave soaring falcon will never go back to hus eyrie,”’ said Paul, turn- 
ing away his head. ** His race is ron, and the messenger of death reached bim 
just, perhaps, as he exulted in the full consciousness of his powers So much) 
for those who put their trust in mortal strength.” 

“Tam only sorry we cau liave none of his feathers,’ observed the girl, with 
great coolness. ‘| wanted a plome for the cap vf my own champion. But 
come,”’ she added, taking liold of his arm,and horrving him away, just as he 
prepared to reload his piece. ‘ We are not a hundred yards ‘rom the chapel,| 
and we must not go back without kneeling to the nage of our Lady.”’ 

The mountaineer followed her without a reply, but ma state of unusual de- 


pression. Stelia, aware of the gloominess of lus disposition, endeavoured to) tones. 


dispel it, by her incessant volubility. 


* There is the enchanted forest,” said sie, “the nest of sprites and goblins. | 


the haunt of ghosts end ghouls, and ail evil spirits that roam by night.” Then 
raising her merry voice aimidst peals of laugater, she sung :— 
“ Day or nigit, no man should rove 
Through the dismal chesnut grove.” 
“ Peace, Stella!" interrupted the smuggler, drawing her back hastily. 


“Pretty, indeed! and does that justify such very improper proceedings! 


Tho is she?” asked Miss Longiver sharply. 

“T really do vot know, madam ; we have been but two days in Tumberville, 
and | can bardly be expected to know—" 

“You can inquire, | presume. You really, Wilkinson, are what—if I did 
not abominate vulgarities—I should cal! a very slow coach.” 

“ Not a male coach, madam, at any rate,’ replied Wilkinson, hoping to ex- 
tort a smile fiom her employer 

* Miss Wilkinson,"’ said the lady, frowning ominously, “ if ever you venture 
again lu perpetrate 4 worn-out witticisim in my presence, I advertise at once 
for avother companion—-so look out.” 

* Ol the window, of fur another situation’ asked Wilkinson, in humble 


*Tmpertinent '* said Miss Longiver; “ but I pardon ii—as the result of my 
having used « vulgarity, a thing I so deeply aboimmnate. But there !—do look 
out of the window—there’ I declare if that tall young woman in the gipsy- 
hat is uot speaking and laughing with the seventh man. 1 must leave these 


lodgings if the library over the way is to be the scene of such gross—I will 


KNOW who she is at uny rate—sonnez, sonnez. my love.” 
Wilkinsoa roshed to the bell, and in her eagerness to oblige her employer, 


| gave the mband so hard a jerk, that it came down with a run, as the sailors 


‘ tke the sady to fain 
“* Mercy, what is ‘he matier'” faltered the girl, ready to faint with terror. fay Miss Lougiver took advantage of the short period which elapsed between 


Every trace of colour had fled from the cheeks of Paul Moro. His first 
movement had been to lower the tnuzzie of his gan in the direction of the cha- 
pel; his hand next ran to the Init of bis dagger, but his self-possession instautly 
returned, and, ashamed of the moment of weakness he had evinced, 

“Pah!” he exclaimed, “lam growing chicken-heartec, [ believe, as [ am 
growing old. Didn't | fancy I saw a bayonet gleaming through the branches) 
of that old chesnut-iree '"’ 

**T told you so,” retorted the cirl, who had rallied her spirits as soon as hey, 
companion. ‘ ‘The grove, the dismal prove! thatis the place for strange sounds 
and queer sights.”’ 

They had reached the outskirts of the forest, and stood in front of the cha-; 
pel. The sun had set behind a huge mass of summer clouds, and the moon | 
was yet struggling through a dense haze down in the east. Tt was the first and 
yet the darkest hour of night. ‘The last peals of the Ave Maria from many a! 
parish church on the hills, died languid!y away mellowed by distance, and the} 
soft sigh of eve seemed to spread over the silent landscape. Obeying the in- 
fluence of the ineffable calmness around him, the contrabandist land his carabine 
against the wall, and threw lis cap on the rude stone bench which ran all along: 
the front of the shrine He sat down, drew the pale-faced girl on his knees, 
and rested his head on her shoulder, musing. 

The chapel was a plaia, square, stone building, roofed with slate, with no 
opening but the front door, which was secured by a heavy gate of iron rails, 
fastened by a !atch outside. ‘The building was in a dilapidated state, notwith 
standing the high repute of the mireculous powers of the hallowed image it 
enshrined, and ihe yearly piigriunages ad processions it received from the 
neighbouring parishes. Right beiore the door it had @ clear semicircular space) 
about thirty yards ‘un diameter; bot beyond that, as well as behind and on both 
sides the little sanctuary, the forest, dark, frowning, and almost impervious, in 
vaded the ground. 

**Come, Paul,”’ said the girl, in a voice which appeared subdued by the so- 
lemnity of the hour and of the place. ‘ Letusgom. Three Ave Martas, and 
then we'll see what Nonna has got for our supper.” 

The man rose. He lifted up the Jatch, and pushed the gate open. The gir! 
followed on his footsteps aud yet, even yet as she set her fout on the sill, she 
stopped for a few seconds to take a survey of the surrounding trees. 

‘They knelt side by side on the bare pavement in the centre of the chapel ; 
they bowed their heads before the rudely-carved and gaudily-dressed image on 
the altar-piece—The clear, silver voice of Maria Stella could be heard respond- 
ing to the deep tones of tle pious contrabandiet. The gil was many shades 
paler than vsual as they emerged from the shrine. Paul was about to resume, 
his cap and his rifle when his mistress laid her hand on his arm 

“ Stop, dear Paul,” sie stammered, * I have left my fan in the chapel ” 

The coutrabandist hastened back to the spot they had just left. As he was 
stooping to raise the fan from the ground he heard the iron door violently slam- 
med behind him. Maria Stella stood laughing outside 

“ Come, child, none of your pranks,” cried the mountaineer, his eye flashing 
with sudden anger. “This is neither the place nor the Ume for trifling. You 
know cannot brook continement, not even in jest.” 

As he said this he laid his powerful grasp on the iron rails, and gave thein a 
hearty pull but in vain 

“ There now you are iy prisoner,” shouted the wild girl, clapping her hands 
*T have hall a mind to leave you there 


in all the enjoyment of her aad frolic 
to spend the night with the ghosts " 

The countenance of the contrabandist 
latch, giddy girl, or by Heaven—”" 

Mania Stella was appalled by tuat menacing scowl ; she hastened to comply; 
with his desire, and fumbied for some time at the latch, but, after a few meffec- 
tual efforts she drew back impatiently. 

“The devil is in the lock, | do believe,” she exclauned, “lead me your, 
knife, Paul ; my fingers ave all a-bleeding.” 


became now ternfic. ** Lift up the 


Paul thrust the handle of his dagger through the bars of the door. The)! 
girl clutched it eagerly. {n that iustant the grove became alive with armed 


men. 
* There he is!" said Maria Stella, addressing her words to ther leader 


* He can't help limseli now Don't Lim at least. Remember you pro- 
mised !"'—[ Remainder nevt week. | 
hitTTY DANGEROUS, 


bY Tre AUTHOR Or PETER PRIGGINS,”’ 


the tug aud the appearance of the maid, to assare Miss Wilkinson that what- 
ever expenses Lad been incurred by her unnecessary violence, she, Miss Lon- 
giver, was not going to liquidate out of her purse. Wilkinson, however, jump- 
ed upon a chau, and with a turn of the wire, restored the bell-pull to its form- 
er appearance 


* Very cleverly done,’’ said the lady ; “it looks as useful as ever. Only, for 


the future, remember that I abominate strong pulls as much as I do strong lan- 
guage. Where can that good-for-nothiag, idle hussy of a maid be *”’ 

“ Here | be, mum,” said Phoebe, arranging her apron. 

* Why did you uot answer the bell sooner! | am sure it rung loud and long 
enough.” 

“it did tingle a good un—that's for certain; but how could I come sooner 
when | was down upou my Knees and up to my elbows in—” 

* Never raind what you were down upon or up to—but come here—quick— 
or the creature will be gone.” 

was uot upto notlung wrong,” said tossing her head and walking 
slowly, very slowiy, for she was indignant, across the room. 

* Do not indulge in vulgarity, young woman, I abominate it; but tell me 
who that dressed up person, standing ou the steps of the library-door, is,”’ said 
Miss Longiver 

“ Wiluch does you mean’ her out,” said Phoebe. 

We mean the very pretty girl in the gipsy-hat,” said Wilkinson. 

“Oh! that,” saad Phebe, turmag up ber little nose—* That's only Kitty 
Dangerous 

* And wihio is she 

“No better than she mought be, I'll be bound,” said Phebe, winking at both 
the ladies, and giving her lead a shake. 

“ Not an unfortunate—" 

“Oh! no,” said Phebe, * not by no means—she's well exough to do in the 


* A miliner and dress-imaker, | presume '** said Wilkinson. 

“Oh, dear no,’ said Phebe, “she’s a lady and no mistake—wears silk 
stockinys—pults out her washing, and plays on the pi-anner.”’ 

damaged in reputation inquired Miss Longiver. 

** Not as I knows on, mum,” said Phwde. 

* Then how cau you dare to ase strong language, a thing I abominate, and 
imsinuaie she is no better than she ought to be!” 

*T never said no such thing, mum, I'll take my davy. All I means is, as 
Kitty's sv pretty, forsooth, that all the :nen—” 

* Never mind the menu, Phabe, don’t be improper ” 

“All the meu is so takeu with her, that when slie's by one, one can’t get a 
look, let alone a sue, even from the baker's boy,” said Phabe, turning to the 
uurror, and examuung her very plam face in it. 

Jealous,”’ whispered Wiikiuson. 

* Sans doule,” said the employer. 

“If i was the mother of her,” said Pho-be, still looking into the mirror, 
wouldn't aliow ler to take the liberty—"’ 

* Liberties '—does she take liberties almost shrieked the two ladies. 

“tT said liberty, mum—liberty and liberties is very different things. She 
takes the liberty of going out whenever she chooses, and of talking with the 
men——that is, Lie gentlemen—ior vur touwusfolk isn’t good enough for sich as 
she,’ said 

* Young woman,” said Miss Lougiver, solemnly. 

“isn't a young woman, mum, I’se middle-aged, like some other people, 
only / don’t care wie knows it,” replied Phabe ; “and I’m off, for I expect 
the back-pariour to ring 14 a tainute, and it’s about the me as the baker calls.” 

“Stop, Pacbe, stop—who ts that rather good-looking man to whom Miss— 


what -do-you-cal!l-her— 

“Kitty Dangerous, mum.” 

* Well, then, Miss Kitty Dangerous, is speaking.” 

* Can't say, muin, but he’s a beauty, ain't he 

“ You may go, Phoebe,” said the lady. 

suppose may,” said Phebe, * and if wanted again, you can ring ; 
only dou’t pull doo hard, and try t'other rope. 1 was at the door when that in- 
genious individual there replaced the pull—that’s all.” 

Away bounced Phoebe, and poor Wikinson, finding her plans for concealing 
the damage done to the bell-pull discovered, was very much chagrined. Miss 
Longiver observed her chagrin, and, to Ler employe’s surprise, consoled her 
with a promise of having the weak bell-pull replaced by 4 strong one, * although 


Well! to me such conduct 1s positively shocking—I might add, disgusting Whe really did avominate any thing strong.” 


—only | abommate strong language,” said the antiquated Mies Lougiver. 

** What do you mean, my lady!” inquired her companion, using 4 utle whieh 
she had no rigut to use ; but wiach she did use now and then as uf by mistake, 
because she knew it pleased her employer. 

“ Wilkinson, dear, hew often have 1—but never mind-——I might have been a 
lady had I chosen. Just ovserve that young woman over the way, she has 
spoken to—or rather been spoken to by—no less than six men tu six Intnutes 


The street-keeper ought to be severely reprimanded for allowing such unpro- | 
ay e jin longs, it wanted 4 nurse to cherish it, and bring it to a mature growth. Mise 


\Longiver, though her protracted maidenhood rendered her unfit to nurse any 
jthing but cats and puppy dogs, having read * St. Ronan’s Well,” fancied that 


prieties in public—I might say indecencies, only, as 1 said before, | abomimnate) 


strong language’ * 
“ She is very pretty,” said Wilkinson, and she sighed as she said so, for she, 


herself, was very plain in form and feature. : 


thad sent them tor something more lively 
(that sue had discovered a motive. We shall see if she imagied rightly. 


Miss Wilkinson could not tind m the deepest depth of her bosom any ade- 
quate reason for such an uuexampled instance of her employer's good-nature 
and generosity, until Miss Longiver, casting a look at the handsome man who 
was talking to Miss Kitty Dangerous, suggested to her the positive necessity 
of their going over to ‘be library to excnange the very dull book the librarian 
Then Wilkinson began to imagine 


Vumberville was an infant watermg-place, so young, indeed, that like a baby 


by patronising the New she might emuiate the pre-eminence in so- 
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ciety acquired by the Lady Penelope Penfeather. She therefore hired the best 
apartments in the place—the first floor of a speculating linen-draper, who let 
her have them rather cheaper than usual. in hopes that her name and influence 
—for she kept a carriage and a companion—might bring customers to his es- 
tablishment. Although she had an excellent income, the lady was decidedly) 
stingy, or 2s she called it—abominating strong terms—economical ; and, when 
she took the apartments, made up her mind to screw a part of the rent out of 
her taéle, much to poor Wilkinson’s horror, who had an excelleut eppetite, and 
to Phabe'’s disgust, for she was fed chiefly upon what **came down” after the 
lodgers’ meals were over. The coachian bemg engaged to * board himself,” 
did not care one rush about the interior arrangements, and as he was sure his 
mistress could not calculate the exact quantity that two horses ought to eat, as 
he told his friends, he took his board out in oats and split beans.” 

Miss Longiver had offended her family by exercising au insupportable des-, 
potism over every little twig of it; or, to speak more correctly, they had of- 
jended her by not submitting tamely to be treated despotically even by a rela. 
tion, who had independent property in ber own right. She accordingly quit- 
ted the roof of her brother, with whom she had resided some months after her 
mother’s death, and for the reasons above explained, took 1p her residence in 
the newly invented watering-place—classically called ‘Tumberville, after one 
Mr. Tomber, a speculating builder, who was resolved to add to his ‘ortune by 
raising a town, and to his tame by emulating royalty, and *‘ creating a pier.” 

The little fishing village abutting on Mr. Tumber’s land was astonished out 
of its propriety when It saw an hotel, with a large assembly room in its tront, a 
grand public bath, « library, with billiard rooms attached, and a fine row of lof- 
iy houses, perched upon a bit of rising ground, which it had been in the habit 
of calling “the bill,’ bat which was now dignified into * the cliff.” It could 
hardly believe its eyes when it saw all these fine buildings erected, and some ot 
them occupied in the short space of twelve months, but 1 opened its eyes very 
wide indeed when it found that the demands of the new residents were fully 
equal to its supplies, and that it could charge with impunity, exactly double its 
value lor every thing—fish, fruit, fowls, and farinaceous food. It had looked 
upon Tumber as a fool of a madman, but when it began tu reap the golden 
liarvest of its folly or madness, it set him down as an exceedingly clever man, 
aud presented hin with a handsome piece of plate at the suggestion of a half 
pay captain, who was in hopes of being appomted master of the ceremonies in 
the New Brighton, and who was ably seconded by a respectable fruiterer, who 
dealt largely im donkeys, and of course applauded the captain's speech with a 
loud series of ‘ brayvos."’ 

“ But who was Miss Kitty Dangerous !” asks some impatient reader. 

While Miss Longiver is putting on the last ‘ saade of an idea” of rouge, 
and Wilkinson is cioaking and bonneting, we will answer the question She 
was the only child of a defunct naval officer. and dwelt with her mother in a 
neat little cottage on the outskirts of Tumberville. the gardea of which, aud 
a little meadow adjoining it, ran down to the beach. 

She was but a mere child when she was deprived of her father, and bemg an 
only child of her mother, and she a widow, it is not to be wondered at that she 
was petted, fondled, and indulged, in the way in which enly children are in- 
dulged. She gave evident sigus of beauty in her childhood, which were con- 
firmed as she grew up. She was, when she grew to womanhood, to use the 
tollowing words, ? 

As tall and as straigit as a poplar-tree, 
And her cheeks were as red as a rose. 

‘To say that she was admired by every one in the neighbourhood, is to use 
vut faint terms in her praise. She was, in fact, “the toast,” of the country 
round, and every one who could procure an introduction to Kitty Dangerous 
looked upon himself asa lucky man. The young women who resided about 
her were, of course, rather jealous of her, and attributed to the influence of 
her beauty aod boldness, as they were pleased to term her innocent freedom, 
the losses and crosses which true love meets with in this our jower world. 

Kitty would have been spoilt by her only parent, and might probably have 
‘gone wrong,” to use a favourite phrase, had 1t not been forthe clergyman of 
the parish, who used his influence with her mother, and induced her to allow 
her daughter to be educated with his own children, with whom tn after life— 
taat is, alter her educatioa was completed—she lived on terms of the most in- 
uumate friendship. Frederick and Jane Somers were her only real allies, and 
with them she used to gallop over the sands on her donkey—the only rideable 
animal her mother’s sinal! income would enable her to keep—up the hills, over 
the downs, and indeed, wherever her fancy led her. Happy, truly happy, were 
the three friends in their innocent amusements, but like all other joys this life 
affords us, they were not to last forever. Frederick Somers was sent to col- 
lege, and Jane was placed in a situation as governess, in order that Mr. Somers 
might devote the waole that he could spare trom his scanty income to his son's 
university education. 

The parting was a trial to all parties. Jane wept upon her companion’s 
neck ere she quitted her; but report says Frederick hung upon her lips, and 
with his last kiss whispered a promise that, :f his career were successful at col- 
lege, Kitty should speedily exchange the name of Dangerous for that of So- 
mers. Report goes on to add that Frederick entered Oxtord with a light heart 
in consequence of something that Kitty whispered in reply. 

When her friends had left her, Kitty was indeed alone ; for her mother was 
an inva id, apd unable to accompany her daughter in her rambles. The par- 
suvage was her only resource, and thither she wandered day after day in hopes 
ot hearing something of her early friends. As the little village was at that 
time a retired spot, she wandered to the parsonage in safety, and met only 
those who were glad to exchange friendly greetings with her; but when Mr 
Tumber, the speculating builder, chose to convert the quiet fishing spot into a 
would-be fashionable watering-place, Kitty did not choose to be restrained in 
her pleasant rides, and by galloping about the country in all directions, did not 
fail to draw upon herself the observation of every stranger who came down to 
visit the place, and thereby acquired, without knowing it, the name of * the 
bold lady of the old place.” 

One or two of the smirking young gentlemen, who acted as architects’ clerks 
while the buildings were in progress, had the impudence to presume on Miss 
Kitty's vivacity, and offended her by that insolent style of treatment which 1s 
so peculiarly disgusting and annoying to a right minded female. One, indeed, 
ventured to snatch her hend and place it to his lips, but a severe blow from 4 
hind-whip taught him a lesson he did not easily forget. Another, presuming 
tu come to the cottage and request a: introduction to its youthful oecupaat, 
was ashered into the parlour, and requested to explain the object of his unso- 
licued visit. The explanation was received with such a burst of contemptuous 
mirta chat he w-s glad to escape with so slight a punishment for his temerity. 

The description which these two young * gents.’ gave to their companions of 


the mode in which their rude advances had been received, freed Miss Kinty, 


from any further attempts to be eddressed against her will, and wherever she 
passed on her donkey, whether attended by her servant or not, she was allowed 
to pass without any mandestation of jocularity on the part of those, who before 
her res lute conduct was made known to them, would not have scrupled to say 
or Jook something very impudent indeed. 

A protector poor Kitty did not need, for every man, woman, and child, in 
“the old place,”’ loved and respected her. Her mother’s means were but small, 
but it never was known that in case of sickness or distress the widow's cruise 
failed, or that the daughter's hand was wanting to admimuister its cootents. 
When the new place was built, or rather being built, the fame of Kitty as a 
kind and generous girl was not Jessened, but rather imereased. Not an acci- 
dent occurred to the poor workmen—not a cluld was born to them, or taken 
from them by sickness, but Kitty was ready to administer medicines, and to 
proffer comiort to the humble creatures in then great need and necessity. 

We think we have said enough to give our readers at insiylt into the char- 
acter of the ** young person,”’ as Miss Longiver called her, and must now work 
out our littie tale by returning to that lady's visit to the Library, at whose door 
jshe had been shocked by odserving Miss Kitty's fascinations. 

* Wilkinson, my dear, request that young person to let us pass,” said Miss 
Longiver, when she arrived at the eteps of the door leading to the public li- 
trary. 
| * Will you allow us, miss?" said the companion, laying a violent stress upon 
‘the last word. 

The young man with whom Miss Kitty was talking quietly raised a glass to 
his mght eye, and left just sufficient space on his side of the steps to allow the 
two lmportants to pass. 

* T must really have this state of things altered if | remain—to be cbliged 
jostle any body and every body is what I cannot put up with. If I did not 
abominate strong language, ! should say it was subjecting oneself to catch 
contayious disorders,” said Miss Longiver 

Wilkinson was about to doa bit of toady, but catching Miss Kitty’s eye she 
withheld the remark that was upon the very tip of her tongue, and followed 
ber employer into the library 

** Do you know that very rude person, Sir Edward’'’ asked Miss Kitty of 
the very handsome man who had been talking to her—the ** 7th man,” as Miss 
Longiver called bin. 

‘| assure you I had rather not,” said he; ** but let us go in and see who the 
rude creature is. We may get a rise out of her.” 

“T must leave you, Sir Edward, for my mother expects me. and I will write 
the letter you named this evening, and meet you here tu-morrow morning,” said 
Miss Rutty. 

* You heard that, eh, Wilkinson !—upon my word—” said Miss Longiver. 

* Excessively impudent.” cried the tuady. 

* Well, hurried as [ am, [ must know who these two women are, so ‘ Go on, 
I'll follow thee,’ said Kitty to Sir Edward Worthington, as he led the way 
into the library 

Miss Longiver walked up the shop and down it again without noticing the 
noddings meant for bows, and smirkings intended for most enticing smiles of 
the librarian, or the book containing the subscribers’ names, which was placed 
upon a haudsome mahogany desk in the centre of the shop. The fact is, 
that sue had not made up her mind whether to subscribe or not. Sane had 
not yet calculated accurately whether it would be more economical to pay one 
guinea for her quarter's novel reading, or twopence for each volume she might 
ve inclined to peruse. It struck her, however, that if she intended to carry 
out the plans she had conceived, of being the lady patroness of Tumberville, 
that she ought to make herself known at once by putting down her name, not 
only in the subscription book of the library, but also in one or two others ar- 
ranged by its side for funds in aid of the curate and the master of the cere- 
mouies. 

She whispered to Wilkinson to keep an eye on Kitty and her companion, and 
then walked majestically towards the desk. The librarian watched her with 
anxious eyes as she turned over the leaves and examined the names of those 
who had already subscribed, and he felt himself a richer man by one guinea 
woen he saw her take up a pen and examine its nib preparatory to signing her 
name. When it was done he bowed once; bu' when he saw her affix her sig- 
n ature to the other books that jay beside his own, he made just as many bows, 
incereasing in profundity, as he calculated a three-guimea subscriber was enti- 
tledto. Poor Wilkinson, who had an eye to her own interest as well as to Kit- 
ty and Sir Edward, sighed deeply, for she knew that the deficiency then made 
in her employer's purse would be made up by an additional turn or two of the 
economical screw, and that mutton-chops would be * the order of the day”’ for an 
indefinite period. 

* Now to see who she is,’ said Edward, walking to the desk which Miss 
Longiver had deserted for the book-table. On seeing her name, he whis; ered, 
“Oh! my prophetic soul ! my—not uncle, but—most disagreeable aunt, whom 
I have not seen for years, and hoped never to see again.” 

Waile Miss Kitty was hearing from Sir Edward a whispered hi-tory of Miss 
Longive r, that lady, under the pretence of wanting some particular bock, sum- 
moned the librarian by a beck, and asked of him who the gentleman, speak ing 
with the young female, was. 

“Su Edward Worthington, madam, came down last night by boat, puts up 
at the Royalty, with one servant, two horses, and a remarkably neat brisky, 
which arrived per road this morning.”’ 

~ Thank you, sir—enough—you may go—tell the lady in the blue-cloak I 
would speak to her.” 

Wilkinsoa, who was gloomily viewing in her mind’s eye a long vista of mut- 
ton-chops and Cape Madeira, * came at the call.” 

“On! Wilkinson, dear” whispered Miss Longiver, convulsively, putting 
both her hands upon the spot where her heart ougat to have been, as if to re- 
strain its throbbings, ** here is a sad discovery !”’ 

* You have not lost your purse in your walk, or vour—’’ 

* Pooh; child! I have lost nothing but have found—”’ 

* What!” cried Wilkinson, eagerly, hoping it might be an unexpected addi- 
tional five pound-note. 

* A nephew—a nephew—a sister's child in that fine young man. Ob! dear- 
est, oh! how gladiy would | acknowledge him—but how can j do so under 
‘such very painiul circumstances! When I behold him with my own eyes de- 
grading himselt and his family by what [ should call—it i did not abominate 
strung lerms—carryiig on a public witha disreputable young person, 
what ean J—what am to do!” 
| Wilkinson thought for a moment, and advised the indignant aunt to return 
‘home, write a note, and invite her impudent, if not guilty, nephew to dinner 
at six precisely. We must confess that the advice was not disinterested She 
[tele the impossibility of setting chops and Cape before an adolescent baronet. 
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Miss Longiver nodded assent, rose from her seat, and having gathered her — Miss Loagiver was particularly gracious, and begged she might have frequent 
shaw! as closely as she could around her, whisked by the young lady, whose — of ecnitivating the acquaimtance of so polite a person ; and at 
conduct had offended her, as if afraid of being contaminated by a mere brush Wilkinson's suggestion, invited him to take tea with her that evening, an in- 
of her garments, and hurried to her apartments ‘There she seated herself 1m | vitation that was not declined, for Captain Cringer had seen the ledy’s very 
such a position as to be able to see, without being seeu, al! that might pass at comlurtadle carrage in the stand-at-livery Cepartment of the Royalty Hotel. 
the library door. To narrate what passed over the table, which was well furnished with gunpow- 

Wilkinson suggested writing a note, and ordering a nice little dinner from der and cakes of ail sorts, will occupy too much space—suffice it to say, that 
the confectioner’s ; but Miss Longiver took no notice of the suggestion. She Yelore the M. ©. left, he was authorised to issue cards, to every proper visiter, 
kept her eyes fixed upon the library, and as she watched, rapidly gave her com to 4 ball, to be given by Miss Longiver ia the Assembly-room, whieh he was 

ion au insight into the natural history of Sir Edwaid Worthmg'on, which authonsed to hive, with an efficient band, for the occasion. 

she did in very strong language, although she professed to abuminate it; for On the morning following this memorable eveoing, several anonymous let- 
her sister, who had been left a widow early, had refused to admit her to a share’ ters were received by ditiereut individacls. Tt is our province tu display them 
of her comfortable home, or to her councils in the management and disposal of |to the eyes of our readers 

her funds and family ; in fact, had closed her doors agatust her for merely bav- In the first place, Frederick's mother, Mrs. Somers, opened one, which ran 
ing recommended her a very pious young man as a tutor to her sup, and advis- thus 

ed her to educate bim at home instead of sending him first to Eton aud thento, “ is it possible that a mother, the wife of a clergyman, can al'ow her absent 
Cambridge. son to be deceived by a wantonsyren! ‘The writer warns ber that K. D. is 

“ You see the result, love ; his morals are evidently corrupted by the pub- carrying on a flirtation with a young man, whe is putting op at the hotel and 
lie system of education. Materval unwillingness to receive advice bas already 8 @ most disreputable characier.” 
caused the destruction of two souls—for it is quite impussible for that embodied | Mrs. Somers siowed the letter to her husbaa!, aud both of them had a hearty 
personification of impropriety there to listen to lus faseimating words, and not laugh over it, 


be lost."” A second was received by Mrs. Dangerous. Tihus it ran 
This was said as Sir Edward gave Miss Kitty a parting shake of the hand, | ‘ Abominating the use of strong language as the writer of this does, she 
and smilingly walked away on his road to his inn. jmust say that the spectac/e of a mother riding out with her daughter in the 


“ And now, madam, shall we despatch the note and order dinner!” in- carriage of that daughter's pzramour, is a sight traly horrfying to feminine 
quired Miss Wilkinson, as soon as the young lady and the baronet were out of purity, and will not fail to bringdown on the unworthy parent's hoary head, 
sight. \the powerful thunderbolts of public indignation.” 

“ We will despatch the note certainly, and there will be time enough to order, !t was shown to Miss Kitty by her mamma, who ic return showed her mam- 
dinner when a favourable answer arrives. He may be engaged, and uo so, as ma another note, evidently in the same hand-writing, which contained these 
I still suffer horribly from dyspepsia, I think, dear, I shall mesely order a chop few but important words 
i know you prefer them to those indigestible amalgamations which are cou-| “ Your abominable conduct is watched, and duly reported to your dape—the 


cocted by confectioners.” unsuspecting and ever-confiding Frederick Somers.” 
Wilkinson sighed as she placed the writing materials before her lady, and Alter excuanging notes, tle mother and daughter exckanged looks, and fair- 
fondly hoped that the invitation migut be immediately accepted. ly shneked with laughter. 


The note—a mere formal invite—stating that Miss Longiver would be most Su Edward Worthington was favoured with this bit of advice. 
happy to see her nephew at dinner at six, and renew an intimacy that had been, “ / he scion of an ancient family ought not to degrade that family by opealy 
unfortunately broken off by no fault of hers—Miss L.—was written and sent by diving a wanton and her conniving parent about the streets of a public water- 
the coachman, who returned in afew minutes with a verbal message to say, ing-place His disgraceful! conduct will be reportedto his indulgent but de- 
“ Su Edward was very much obliged, ut was much more agreeably engaged |luded mother, and to the unfortunate young man, who fondly believes that the 
at the hour named.” affections of an artful hussy are bestowed upon him alone.” 

Wilkinson was annoyed, and vented her annoyance on the baronet, by abus- How Sir Edward did laugh as he showed the note to Kitty and her mother, 
ing him in powerful language for seading so impertinent 4a answer to so civil |and how they did jorn um the laugh. Their merriment would have roused even 


a note. an bypochondriacal Quaker 
Miss Longiv er sighed deeply, held her handkercliet to ler eyes, and sob- Sur Edward's mother, too, was informed anonymously that— 
bingly attributed her nephew's rudeness to taaternal suggestions, the errors of | ™ Her unworthy son was spending his time, talents, end money, at a little 


the public system of edacatioa ; aud, above all, to the utluence vl Kitty Daa- obscure watering-place on the coast of Kent, and amusing himself by coquet 

gerous, whom she resolved, from that moment, to ruin—if she possibly could. ‘ting with a valgar, low-bred girl, to the injury of an amiable youth, who wae 
Her amiable resolution was confirmed by visit from the curate’s lady, whe, pursamg his studies at Oxford with additional zeal, in the hopes of his exertions 

as in duty bound, called to pay her respects tv a subscriber to ber husvand’s —-etraordmary, Boy, eveu miraculous as they were—being rewarded ultimate- 

book. From this lady Miss Longiver learnt the history of Miss hutty’s past ly by toe hand of a pure minded, unsophistiested maiden.” 

life and present engagement to Frederick Somers, the son of the clergyman) Frederick Somers was told that— 

of the Old Piace, which she, the curatess, heartily hoped might soon endina, “* A serpent had crept into the family most dear to him, and was instilling its 

wedding. peruie.ous porson in'o the pure ears of one whom he loved, and who was, as 
“ They were sucha charming couple—evidenily bor for each othes—aud, the writer beleved. worthy of his love. Leave then, deceived youth, the stady 

so beloved by every body woo kuew them.” of the classics und mathematics, and return to the spot where your treasure 
Six o'clock struck, and just as Phoebe had placed two very small mutton-, is in danger, and by a manly and timely interference, rescue your love from the 

chops, four young potatoes, and a pint of very small table-beer, on rather a iangs of the before-aliuded-to venemous repiile.” 

dingy cloth, a ratuing of wheeis was heard, and Sir Edward was seeu driving Frederica siniled as he pat the note carefully iato his pocket-book, and or- 

a very neat britchka, and a splendid pair of grays, down the principal street of dered bis gyp to pack ay his clothes and a few books, for he was determined to 


Tumberville. iquit Oxford immediately that term was over, which happened to be the very 
“ There he goes,” said Miss Longiver, laying down her knife and fork, “ 4 next day 
true Worthington, seeking pleasure rather than cultivating that inendly feel Daily consultations had been held between Miss Longiver,—upon whom 


ing which ought always to exist in families, LT did vot abonunate stroug— jevery body likely to get tickets for the ball had called —Captain Cringer, and 
Wilkinson! what are you doing '” Miss Wilkinson, upon the mode to be adopted in provisioning the dancers. 

“ T was merely taking my chop while it was hot, acd listeamg to you, ma The giver of tue ball simply sagge-ted tea, and weak Marsala and Pontac 
dam,” said Wilkinson, who fancied her employer sufficiently abstracted in jnegus. ‘The captain was tor sandwiclies, and al ttle Roman punch, of whieh 
mind not to notice her abstraction of the bigger, by a peuny-weight, chop of ‘he was considered a skilfulcompounder. Wilkinson was all for a sit-down 
the two. | supper, Commencing with white soups, and terminating with tartlets and jellies, 

“ Lam surprised ; but never mind--I have no appetite,” sighed the lady. iiustrated with Port, Sherry, and Madeira. 

Her companion was very giad to hear it, but did uot say so, She had strong | Miss Longiver, after hold:ag out a long time, at length, like a battered fort- 
hopes of appropriating the second chop, but she was disappointed, and that \ress, ¢ ipitulated upoa terms that the enemy should march in and plunder her 
too by an error of her own. She, in the midst of the mastication of the frst jstronghoid of Twankay and Hyson, cakes, sandwiches, and hot negus, with 


chop, was weak enough to sugzest to her weeping lady, that the baronet, im- ‘punen in the close of the evening for the men. 
stead of driving out to call or meet Miss Kitty Dangerous was going out to dhe important night at length arrived, and Phoebe was quite delighted at 


dine with some friend in the neighbourhood. Miss Longiver, hoping it might seeing the one fly keptat the Royalty, rattling up and down the one street of 
be so, dried up her tears, ate up herchop, and said that she had made a :nost | famberville, aud setting down party after party of its gailv-dresse! visiters, 
excellent dinner. Wilkinsou hinted at a relay, but when Phebe came, the jand as * tue first floor’s’’ earriage, had set her, the giver of the ball, down at 
cheese was ordered in, and when the meal was ended, the dessert—four sum- tie dovr of the Assembly-rooms, she put on her bonnet and shawl, and walked 
mer apples and six greengages—was placed on the table, flanked with two @ut to meet the baker, and enjoy the music of the band, whose melodies 
wine-glasses, and, to poor Wilkinson's horror, adecanter of Cape at 18s. per | were wafted into the street through the open windows of the crowded ball- 
doz. 
Ia all our misfortunes and mishaps, tuere are some palliating circurastances Just as she and her sweetheart, the baker, had taken their station, a smart 
and Wilkinsen, indignant, as she justly was at being treated so scurvily, was /britebka drew up, and deposited a large party st the vestibule of the rooms. 
considerably relieved by seeing her employer thoroughly upset just as she was Paecebe saw Kitty Dangerous and the handsome baronet amoag them, and ery- 
tasting the Cape and pronouncing it excellent. The britchka returned, aud in ing out, * Ou! my—won’t there be a row '” rushed across the street, dragging 
it were seated Kitty Dangerous and an aged female, who, there could be no the amazed baker with her 
doubt from the likeness, was her mother. | Muss Longiver had refused to open the ball. “She never danced, for she 
Miss Longiver gave a shudder, rused to the window, opened it, and saw labominated strong exercise,” but sat, with Wilkinson a littie en derrifre, at the 
the carriage turn unto the gateway of the Royalty Hotel. Wilkinson took two, upper end of the room. ‘The M. ©. clapped his hands, and away went some 
rapidly-poured-out glasses of Cape before her lady returned tothe table, to fifty couples inthe mazes o! the first set of quadriles. fa the midst of the 
assure her that she had not the least doubt that the mother was quite as bac:levolutions, a sharp, sudden screech was heard, which drowned the noise of the 
as the daughter Tumberville band. Every body stood stock still ‘The band ceased playi 
“* Put up the decapter and give me the writing-desk, dearest —I'l] mar their | Amidst the dead silence, Miss Longiver was heard to say, or rather cviak, 
lans.” . “ Oaptain Criager, have you dared to invite those-——those—whom, did [ not 
Wilkinson popped the dimiuished Cape very quickly into the cupboard, fear- abominate strong language, | should cal! most inadmissible people !” 
ing detection ; and when she placed the desk before her, her lady satdown to) Of course ail eyes were dir cted to the inamissibles. A handsome young 
it and wrote several letters, which were dropped into the post-office with her man, with tue weil known Kitty Dangerous leaning on bis arm, and followed 
own hand, as she and Wilkinson passed it on their way to the beach for an by Frederick Somers, his father and mother, and Mrs. Dingerons, walked up 
evening stroll. lo the tup of Lue room, and fur.ned a group before the astontshed eyes of every 
On their way they were addressed by a very polite gentleman, who, afier one 
sundry bows, announced himself as Captain Cringer, the M. C. of Tumber-| “ Allow me, my dear aunt,” said Sir Edward,to present yoo to my first 
ville, who thus took an unusual, probably, but the earliest method of paying cousin, and your mece, Miss C atherine Dangerous, and to her mamma, in whom 
his respects to a lady whose name and ‘address he bad only been able to ascer- {you will recogaise a sister. Had you not estranged yourself from your family 
tain that very afternoon, by finding it inserted in bis book. ry your talents for making yourself disagreeable, you would have known that 
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of which you are now informed, for the first time, the second marriage of your! 
younger sister in India, to this deserving young lady's father. This, madam, | 
is Mr. Frederick Somers, her atiianced husband, and my most intimate frend) 
who deputed me to convey to her the news of his having distinguished himsel!, 
at college—and these ave his excellent parents.” 

** Wilkinson, I shall faint—take me out.” 

** Before you go, aunt,”’ said the baronet, “allow me to presen! to you—” 

T can't—lI won’t;’’ screamed Miss Longiver 

“ A small packet of letters. ‘The company may have printed copies of them 
at the door ; and now [ take my leave, merely adding that your theory of) 
abominating strong language had betterbe reduced to practice as speedily as) 
possible.” 

The inadmissibles made profound bows and curtsies, and left the room. Miss 
Longiver pleaded indisposition, retired from the room and the little watering-| 

lace that very night, taking with her the unwilling Wilkinson, who had not 

fied time to enjoy even a solitary sandwich. 

In a few short months, no such person wasto be found in Tumberville or) 
“ the Old Place,” as Kirry Dancrrous. 


— 

NAPOLEON AS LAWGIVER TO POLAND. 

After the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon, who could scarcely wait for its termina- | 
tion, hastened to show himse!f again tu his people as a conquerer, and travel 
led from Poland to Dresden without making any stoppage on the road. He 
had been convinced, that the Poles, after the many promises made to them,| 
and after their many and great sacrifices, were not pleased with bis conver, 
sion of their country into the duchy of Warsaw. With the view now of giving) 
usa suitable constitution, he convoked the government commussion which was| 


to promulgate it ; or rather, probably in consequence of some error, he noti- | 
fed to his minister resident at Warsaw, that Stanislaus Potozki and myself 
(Wybizki) should immediately join him at Dresden. The dissatisfaction that 
this occasioned to my colleagues was not disguised from me ; and I impressed | 
most earnestly on Potozki that the entire comiission ought to be assembled) 
for an affair of such importance. [ explained, however, to the president Ma-| 
lachowski, that Napoleon could only have summoned two of us through some 
misconception, and because we were best known to lim. : 
Tt was at last decided, that we should undertake this political journey in a) 
body ; and I set every engine in motion, in order to appear before Napoleon) 
with a plan for the constitution. I must, however, admit, that there was but) 
little unison or disposition to work among us. The venerable Malachowski, as), 
the marshal of our unce famous diet, wished to address Napoleon, praying for, 
the restoration of the constitution of the 8d of May, 1791. I strongly argued 
that this constitution was no longer adapted to the spirit of the passing age.) 
that they must now admit the entre nation to the representation, and that ser-)’ 
fage must be entirely abolished ; nothing of which was provided for im the 
constitution of the 3d of May, because the nation at that time still clung too) 
much to its ancient ideas. I exerted myself greatly in proposing the leading 
principles of the work that had devolved on us, and Potozki supported me 
throughout ; but, unluckily, he fell ill, and I was at length obliged to rouse 
him forcibly from his bed, and bring him with meto Dresden. ur colleagues 
had alieady preceded us; and [ arrived late at Dresden, as | was obliged to! 
travel quietly and carefully with my invalid. Napoleon who lad been some’ 
time in a state of impatience, ordered us unmediately to appear before hun | 
various articles for the constitution, which, as I have before said, I had, 
with Potozki, proposed at Warsaw, were again discussed on our way to the)| 
audience. and additions were made tothem. Although we were now about 
to appear before the emperor, our colleagues liad not yet arrived at unanimity | 
of opinion. But when did union ever exist in Poland ! {| 
We arrived at the paiace ; Napoleon had Potozki and myself ouly summon- 
ed before him, and, immediately on our entrance, commenced upbraiding us for|| 
the lateness of our arrival. Inthe presence of the then master of the world, 
much tact,and more patience,were necessary. Having listened to his reproaches, | 
we endeavoured to begin a few words expressive of our thanks to him for, 
granting us a constitution, when lie continued,—* I know that the Poles are | 
discontented, because they only possess the duchy of Warsaw ; but I cannot 
compromise the interests of France on your account." We again endeavoured, 
to express our gratitude, in the name of the nation, and Napvleon seized his| 
hat, and, compressing it between his hands, said,—‘ Thus, all that will be) 
crushed some day.” pou this he asked us if we had brought with us any) 
plan for a constitution. Potozki thereupon began to read out what we had) 
drawn up in brief ; but Napoleon interrupted him. “ In these days you require| | 
another—a representative constitution,” he said ; and ordered the attendance 
of the Duke of Bassano, for the purpose of dictating one to him. We here) 
ventured to announce to him, that the president and other members of the go- 
vernment commission were waiting in the aute chamber. He allowed them to 
enter, and received them with all tue severest reproaches on their disumon, dis- 
position to anarchy, &c. and terminated by saying, “1 will abolish serfage; 
smong vou, and establish a representative government, wader the sceptre of the 
King of Saxony and his dynasty.” ; oa 
Napoleon then began to dictate the constitution which, as is historically, 
known, he promulgated to the duchy of Warsaw on the 22d of July, 1807. He}! 
spoke so rapidly, while walking up aud down the room, that the Duke of Bas-), 
sang, who was almost obliged to write upon his knees, had the greatest difficul- | 
ty to fullow him. He asked us from time to time if we were satisfied, and was | 
certain tu receive answers according to his will. ie sadl 
In an hour the work was completed ; but it was still in the rough, having), 
been accomplished, as it were, during a walk. Napoleon gave the final arrange-|_ 
ment of the constitution overto the Duke of Bassano, who, with ourselves,|. 
made his bow, and retired without saying a word. i} 


Miscellaneous Articles. 
POWERS, THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 
The October namber of Graham’s Magazine contains a handsome tribute 
from Mr. Headly to Powers the sculptor. But we think his inferences in the 


following part of his letter are widely beyond his facts. Time has set its seal 
on the fame of Powers, and he cannot easily be excelled, by one whose second 


attempt is such a failure as Mr. Headly describes. Single speech Hamilton 


made one speech in the English Parliament said to be equal to any ever made 
by Pitt or Fox, but he never made another, and did not tear the crown from 
either Pittor Fox But to the extract : 

“ There is a new artist just risen in Florence, who threatens to take the 
crown off from Powers’ head. His name is Dapre—a Frenchman by extraction, 
though an Italian by birth.—Originally a poor wood engraver, he designed and 
‘executed last year, unknown to any body, the model of adead Abel. ithout 
advancing in the usual way from step to step, and testing his skill on busts, 
‘and inferior subjects, he launched off on his untried powers into the region of 


| highees effort. A year ago this winter, at the annual exhibition of designs and 


statues in Florence, young Dupre placed his Abel in the gallery. No one had 
seen it—no one had heard. of it. Occupying an urostentatious place, and bear- 
ing an unknown name, it was at first passed by with a cursory glance. But 
‘somehow or other, those who liad seen it once found themselves after a while 
returning fora second look, til! at length the whole crowd stood grouped around 
it, in silent admiration—our own artist among the number. It ame imme- 
diately the talk of the city, and in a single week, the wood engraver vault- 
ed from itis hamble occupation, into a seat among tne first artists of his country. 
A Russian princess passing through the city saw it, and was so struck with its 


‘singular beauty, that she immediately ordered a statue for which the artist isto 


receive four thousand dollars. Many of the artists became envious of the sud- 
den reputation of Dupre, and declared that no man ever wrought that model, 
and could not- that it was moulded from a dead body, and the artist was com- 
pelled to get the affidavits of bis models to protect himself from slander. 
We were sorry tohear the name of an American artist placed among these 
backbiters. 

“ We regard this figure as equal, if not superior, of its kind, to any statue 
ever wrought by any sculptorof any age. It is not proper, of course, to com- 
pare it with Venus di Medici, or Apollo Belvidere, for they are of an entirely 
different character. ‘The Dead Son of Niobe, in the Hail of Niobe in the 
Royal Gallery, isa stiff wooden figure compared toit. The only criticism I 
could utter, when I first stood over it, was, * O how dead he lies!" There is no 
marble there, it is all flesh—flesh flexible as if the tide of life still poured 
throngh it, yet bereft of its energy. ‘The beautiful martyr looks as if but just 
slain, and before the muscles became mgid, and the form stiff, had been thrown 
on a hillside ; and with his face partly turned away, and one arm thrown 
back despairingly over his head, he lies indeath as natural as the human body 
itself would lie. The same perfection of design and execution is exhibited in 
all the details, and the whole figure is a noble monument of modern genius. 
Being a new thing, and hence not down in the guide books, most travellers 
passed through Florence last year without seeing it. We were indebted to a 
young attache who had resided several years in Florence, and was acquainted 
with all its objects of interest. Dupre is now engaged on a Cain, which is to 
stand over the Abel. It was with great difficulty we got access to it, being yet 
in an unfimshed state. This also is a noble figure, of magnificent proportions, 
and wonderful musenlar power. He stands gazing down on his dead brother, 
terror-struck at the new and awful form of death before him, his face working 
with despair and horror, and his powerful frame wrought into intense action by 
the terrible energy of the sou! within.—This is a work of great merit, but 
falling far below the Abel. ‘The form is too theatrical, and the whole expres- 
sion overwrought 

Dupre is a handsome man, with a large black eye, and melancholy features.”’ 


REPORT OF A SHOP-WALKER. 

The Walker of a linendraper’s shop is the person who has to walk up and 
down in it, doing the agreeable to ladies, handing chairs to them, and seeing 
that they are properly shaved ; so thatthe name of Walker has by no means 
been injudiciously conferred upon him. The Walker has, among other 
things, to furnish a report to lis master of the negligence of the other assis- 
tants in effecting sales ; and the following is a sample of a report so furnish- 
ed 

Sunday Morning, | aM. 

“ Mr. Tidd has this week been very inattentive. He has let six ladies go 
away without buying anything, and, un more than one occasion, has neglected 
to inquire whether ‘there was any other article.’ 

“Mr. Wells has missed several opportunities. On Tuesday,when a customer 
complained of the price of a de larne, he omitted to pledge his word of honour 
that it was the only thing of the kind m town. 

Mr. Baker let a lady have several yards of a ribbon ticketed in the 
window, wereas he might have served her with an inferior article if he had 
chosen, 

* Mr. Cooper when a poor person inquired whether acertain stuff would wash, 
confessed he was afraid it would not. 

“Mr. Jackson, on a lady's questioning him whether the colours of a 
barege were fast, replied that he could not say. He likewise hesitated to war- 
rant a Spitalfields silks to be French, when he might have done so with perfect 
safety. 

ss tii Mr. Stevens, having nothing to do, reading a number of Punch ” 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 


What an impression did this hour make on me! For so many hundred years|) ‘The atmosphere is certauily a wonderful substance ; one of the most extra- 
had we been without a settled government, when the last diet, after four years’ ordinary with which we are acquainted ; generally deemed invisible. it yet 
duration, brought a sickly constitution to light; Napoleon had composed one} torms the most beautiful and magnificent coloured object we know, the blue 
that was well ad:pted to our nation, aud to its actual circumstances, in an sky. So thin and attenuated as to give rise to the prover “ hight as air,” it 
hour! | yet exerts an enormous pressure on the various bodies on the surtace, being, in 

We returned i:.to the audience chamber, and were presented to the King ot its entire mass, as heavy as a globe of lead sixty miles in diameter ; and when 
Saxony as our duke. Even here Napoleon did not fail to use the bitterest re-| in rapid motion, possessing a furce at momentum which is irresistible. Although 
proaches against us. He went so far as to threaten tu withdraw the constitu- we see nothing arouud us, yet the air is everywhere present, and is the most 
tion the moment that we should return to our former habits Thus we were, universally ditfused substance in nature. It penetrates into every recess, how- 
obliged to expiate our errors, or rather those of our forefathers. | ever narrow the entiy ; Occupies every space in or about the earth that is not 

e had, on this occasion, an instauce of the respectiul awe which the empe-, occupied by ye else ; insinuates itself into and fills up the cavities which 
ror inspired. While he was dictating, a chamberlain announced the King of) exist more or less in all solid bodies, animate or inanimate ; and, whenever 
Westphalia. “Let him wait,” exclaimed Napoleon. The King of Saxony) any substance is removed, rushes in on all sides and — the space thus 
was not less respectful to him than ourselves ; and, as we afterwards took our) seft vacant. This apparent nothing contains several different substances, all 

ed in important operations at the surface of the 


le of living beings, piants, and animals. And so 


leave, the emperor 


said, “1 know that the King of Saxony is no sovereign for me and actively e 
you ; he is no soldier, but you have yourselves chosen him at your diet.” 


earth, adapting it for 
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necessary is it to the existence of the latter, that mankind use it about twenty- Keen Retort.—A learned clergyman in Vermont was accosted in the fol- 
five thousand times every day, and cannot exist above a minute or two without lowing manner by an illiterate preacher who despised education— Su, you 
it. ‘This subtle agent is the medium of heat, light, and sound. It is by au) have been to college, I suppose.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ was the reply. ‘lam thankfal,’ 
ingredient of the atmosphere that we procure artificial light and heat, without rejoined the former, ‘ that the Lord has opened my mouth to preach without any 
the means of producing which, mankind could never have emerged from the) learning."—‘A similar event,’ replied the latter, ‘touk place in Balaam’s time ; 
savage state. By its powers of reflecting light and dispersing it in all direc- but such things are of rare occurrence at the present day.’ 

tions, it enables us to perceive objects though they are not illuminated by the) 


the sun, which falls so unequally on different parts of the earth’s surface, 1s dif-) 
fused over the different regions, moderated im the burning zones at the equator, , 
and conveyed north and south to enliven the desolate countries around the} 
poles. By its impetus when in motion, it propels ships along their liquid paths, 
thus giving rise \o commerce aud intercourse between nations. By its proper- 
ty of conveying sound, the air raises man above the lower creation, endows him) 
with the pleasures and sympathies of a social being, and enables him, by co-| 


direct light of the sun. The atmosphere is the medium by which the heat of 


Tue Kine anp rue Jew Jeweurer.—A letter from Leipsic says—* I must 
acquaint you with an affair which causes a great sensation here, because ill-dis- 
posed journals may very likely spread all sorts of false statements respecting it. 
His Majesty the King of Saxony, before his journey to Eugland, made purchases 
of a Jewish jeweller to the amount of 30,000 dollars for presents. On distri- 
buting ther, it appeared that most of the stones were false, for which reason 
the return of all the presents is requested.” 


Foretuocent or an Turnpike-keerer.—I remember the 


operation, to rear those stupendous monuments of human knowledge and in-| wife of a tumpike keeper near our house, who was scarcely ever seen sober, 
dustry which rise befure us on every side. It is, altogether, one of the most) and as rarely without a broken head ora black eye. One day Mr. Meredith 
wonderful of nature's works, and there are no subjects of contemplation more, was driving a friend to the races at Parramatta, and on reaching the turnpike, 
interesting than the constitution of this widely-diffused agent, and the innumer- this engaging female was discovered seated at a table by the door, with a cup 


able purposes to which it is applied in supporting the existence and contri- 
buting to the welfare of animated beings. Pneumatics, by Hugo Read. | 
AN IMPERIAL AND ROYAL BOOKBINDER. 
Some days since a weil known artist was summoned to the Court of Ke- 
quests for the sum of £1 19s. 11jd., by a bookbinder, who rejoices in the ima-; 
nary honor of being one of her Majesty's tradesmen, when ihe following} 
Defendant—I’!] not pay—lI'm not ass enough to pay any such claim. On) 
the contrary, | demand damages. I'm the injured party. | 
Commissioner—Do you deny the plaintiff's claim for work dove! 
Defendant—Pretty work! I really cannot comprehend my gentleman's, 
cool impudence—he might as well fling a flower-pot upon my head and claim 
for the breakage of the pot. It is ridiculous—it is perfectly absurd. 
Commissioner— What 40 you mean! what do you complain of ' 
Defendant—For several years | have subscribed to the Satirisé. The Sa-) 
tinst pleases me—I like the Satirist—it is a very amusing paper—I am fond ol) 
being amased. One morning | bethought me to get my collection bound, and) 
I was imprudent enough to confide the job to thet person there (points to plain- 
tiff.) He styles himself a bookbinder. (To plaintiff )—Go, sir, bind up car- 
rots and turnips—bundles of asparagus ; but books! touch them not—profane| 
not books ! 
Commissioner—Y ou must not use insulting language in Court. 
Defendant—Proper—very—but I wax wari, and can't help it. 
Commissioner— Once more, sir, to the poiut. 
Defendant—That delicious bookbinder—would you believe it, Mr. Commis-! 
sioner? Would anybody believe it! Over the door is painted—Bookbinder, 
to her Majesty and frince Albert—the Emperor of Russia—the King of the) 
French—Queen Pomare, &c. &c. 
Commissivner—Once more, sir, will you come to the point’ 
Defendant—After detaming my property for more than two months, it was 
returned, as he said, bound. | examined the external work—it was fair enough | 
I opened my precious volume (raises his voice), ye gods! what do I behold’) 
No margin—not the smailest vestige of a margin! Worse still, the print it-| 
self had been cut away. 
Plaintiff—'Tis false. 
Defeudant—False, is it’ I am delighted you say so. Here are my proofs) 
(holds wp the books to the Commissioner). You shall judge—you shail see; 


—I shall), 
the state of my precious collection. It is enough to drive one mad 


have rev . (Opens a volume.) I read at page 30, the leading pol 


article—* The nation is unfortunately governed at thie critical period by an), 
ass "!—{laughier)—by an ass! the remainder of the word, “ sembly,” being, 


cut off. In page 203, under the theatrical article—** The voice of Mademoi-| 


selle Grisi increases in volume daily—she sings like a Cat’! (roars of laugh-) 


ter) “alani” being cruelly lopped off. Two more quotations and | have done. 


“ Dubourg, the restavrateur of the Haymarket, 1s renowwed for his pot 


(laughter)—pot ! “ potage.”” In a critique on new works | read, page 401, 
“Mrs. Gore, the gifted authoress of the prize comedy, has just brought to) 
light a litle pam”! (more laughter)—the remainder is wanting. The writer! 
meant, no doubt, to announce to a delighted public an interesting “ pampiilet.”| 
I believe my case is clear—I need not say more to the Court. You vow un | 
derstand why I refuse to pay. As to claim for injury to my property, | waive; 
it—I’m generous—I repeat, | waive it—(roars of laughter). 

The imperi«! and royal bookbinder bere sneaked out of Court amidst mach 
merriment, and the artist, bowing to the Commissioner, subsequently retired 
in an enviable state of imental exultation and tr.umph. 


Tue Battie or Eveven Horses.—Two of the Spanish regi-| 
ments which had been quartered in Funen, were cavalry mounted on fine vlack, 


long tailed Andalusian horses. It was impracticable to bring off these horses.) 


about 1100 in number, aud Romana was nota man who could order them to be 
destroyed. He was fond of horses himself, and knew that every mau was at- 
tached to the beast which had carried him so far and so faithfully. Their bri- 
dies were taken off, and they were turned loose upon the beach. A scene en- 
sued, such as probably was never before witnessed. ‘They were sensible that 
they were no longer under any restraint of human power. A general conflict 
ensued, in which, retaining the discipline they had learned, they charged each 
other in squadrons of ten or twenty together ; then closely engaged, striking 
with their fore feet, and biting and —- each other with ferocious rage, and 
trampling over those which were beaten down, tll the shore, in the course of an 
hour was strewn with dead and disabled. Part of them had been set free on 
a rising ground, at a distance ; they no sooner heard the roar of the battle, 
than they came thundering down over the intermediate hedges, and catching 
the centagious madness, plunged mto the fight with fury. Sublime as the 
scene was, it was too horrible to be long contemplated, and Romana, in 
marcy, gave orders for destroying them, but it was found too dangerous to 
attempt this; and after the last boats quitted the beach, the few horses) 
that remained were still gen engaged in the dreadful work of mutual destruc- 
tion. Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. 

As Pat Hogan sat enjoying his connubial bliss upon the banks of a southern) 
creek, he apt a vanibeanging from the stream. 

“ Och hone !” he exclaimed solemnly, ** that iver I should cume to America| 
to see a snuff box walk.” 


and a half-gallon bottle of rum beside her, the effect of which was already evi- 
dent. She offered Mr. Meredith a ticket, which he told her was not required, 
as she knew hun so well from his passing constantly, “ Oh, sir, you had better 
take it, for I shau't know any body by the time you come back !” 
Mrs Meredith's Sketches of New South Wales. 

| Narrow Escare sy rae Sacaciry or « Horse —On Saturday last, a young 
child had a narrow escape for its life, and was miraculously saved by the saga- 
city ot ahorse. The child happened to be playing in the street at the west 
end of Kirkaldy, when two caris were passing under the charge of one man, 
he sitting in the foremost cart, and holding the other horse by the halter, a 


| space being between the two. The child having rou in before the hindmost 


horse, and the horse observing its perilous condition, refused to go forward ; 
and, though repeatedly urged by its less observant driver, rather than do so, 
and prove the death vu! the child, which wonid have been inevitable, he fell 
down on his knees, and lay ull a young woman, who observed the perilous posi- 
tion of the child, rushed out of her master’s house and snatched up the child 
before the lazy driver had left his seat in the cart, or any other person 
came to its rescue. The child was carried to its mother uphurt. 
Edinburgh Witness. 

Lovis Puitirrs —Louis Philippe, we must confess, has the reputation of 
peing miserly ; a bad quality for a private person, and still more so fora ° 
He is accused of giving almost nothing to benevolent institutions, to his of 
domestics, to the poor, and of hoarding treasures with imsatiable aviduy. The 
amount of the revenues of the royal faimly las been calculated, and it would 
seem, indeed, that it oughtto be enougt. First, the king receives yearly 
twelve million of francs for his civil list. Then, the young Count de Paris, 
heir of the crown, receives 4 million. Besides, the state domains yield four or 
tive millions, which go into the coffers of Louis Philippe. Further, the private 
fortune of the king and bis sons is about a handred millions, and must produce 
at least three millions yearly. This is notall. The Duke d’Aumale, son of 
Louis Philippe, inherits from the Duke de Bourbon a sum of eighty millions, 
and the princes# Adelaide, the king's sister, possesses also ninety millions. 
‘Surely here are millions enough, and Louis Philippe is not satistied ! 

N. Y. Observer. 

Presents to HER Masesry.—The ponies ridden by her Majesty, Prince Al- 
bert, and the Princess Royal, dary their sojourn at Blair Athol, have arrived 
at the royal news, Windsor, with the other ponies of her Majesty, having been 
hand ly p ted to their royal riders by Lord Gienlyon. Five roe deer 
have also been brought from Scotland presents from the same nobleman to his 


We have reason to believe that the reports which have been in circulation res- 
pecting the marriage between the Grand Duchess Uiga, the lovely daughter of 
tus Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, are, if uot perfectly erroneous, at ail events premature. 

Court Journal. 

A very interesting anecdote appears in some of the continental journals res- 
pecting the young Queen Jsabella of Spain. It seems that her Majesty meet- 
ing the procession of the holy sacrament, desceuded trom her carriage and 
waiked with the priest, who carned the viaticum to the lodging of a young girl 
who was dying of consumption. The young girl was wretchedly poor, and 
‘her Majesty before she leit her emptied the contents of her purse, and on her 
return to the palace ordered that alurther sum equal to about 310 franes should 
be forwarded to her, with a small daily allowance im addition. Nor was this 
all. She desired two of her pliysicians to attend and report to ner whether 
there was any lope oj recovery. Having declared that there was still hope 
for the invalid if she could get into the country, the Queen immediately issued 
orders that she should be removed to one of her own farm h This ad 
ble proof of her Majesty's active practical benevolence has greatly increased 
\the popular devotion of which the young Queen is tie universal object in Ma- 
idrid. Court Journal. 


| The John O'Groais’ Jouroal stares that another capture of whales, amount- 
ing to 360, recently took piace at Sandwick. 


| General Monrcomery.—On Thursday last a Tablet was placed on the 
lrock of Cape Diamond, near the spot where General Moutgomery fell, with his 
itwo Aides de Camp, Majors McPherson and Cheeseman, at Pres-de-Ville, in 
\the attack upon Quebec by the American Forces, in the winter of 1775—6. 

| The Tablet is raised about fifty feet trou the road and bears the following 
‘inscription 


HERE 
MAJOR MONTGOMERY 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1775. 

It has long been a matter of surprise to our neighbours of the United States, 
who, during the summer mouths, pour in a continual stream of visitors to our 
celebrated city, that no clue could be found by them to indicate the spot where 
Montgomery fell. The event must ever remain memorable in our Colonial his- 
tory as terminating the last hostile struggle before the City of Quebec. 

Quebec is much indebted to Mr. Hawkins for the labor he has bestowed in 
|bringing before the public the various lustorical reminiscences connected with 
the city ; and this tablet, erected by him, is a fresh proof of the interest he 
takes in perpetuating the recollection of every incident connected with the 


 Whist” vaid his wife, “don’t be after making fun of the birds.”” 


many warlike and memorable events illumining the annals of our American 
Gibraltar. Quebec Paper. 
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DESPERATION. 


The following is a passage from the laughable tale of ‘ Desperation,’ one of 
the rich articles which are embraced in the « literary remains of the late Willis! conquests of British arms in India, and until we shall have shewn, as we hope 


‘sentiment abjured in the reformed school of Christianity. Our purpose, there- 
| fore, will not be completed until we shall have hastily traced the remaining 


Gaylord Clarke.’ It is only necessary to promise that the writer isa Philadel | ., do, that the increase of mere dominion there has been im conformity with 


phia student. who, afier a stolen fortnight amid the gayeties of a Washingion 
* season,’ finds himself (through the remissness of a chum) at Baltimore on his 


both strict justice and sound policy. 
A glance at the Map of India will shew that, at the period now reached, 


way home, without a penny in his pocket. He stops at a fashionable hotel never 
theless, where a(ter tarrying a day or two, he finally, at the heel of a grand din-| England possessed all the facilities she could desire for carrying on trade with 
ner, ‘ omnes solus’ in the private apartment, flanked with abundant Champagne [ndia, and for the protection of her nautical commerce in the Indian and Orien- 
lane aenaanaian to disclose all to the landlord. Sommoning a servant he) 4) waters ; and there is not anything in the history of the period which indi- 
tel dep inndiend 09 cten anton room, and bring his bill.’ | cates either her mtention or desire to enlarge her influence there. All she de- 
He clatters down stairs, ig ae shortly thereafter his master appeared. sed, and in fact this was eminently requisite, was security in her possession, 
He entered with a generous smile, that made me hope for ‘ the best his house and peaceful neighbours there with whom to communicate. Troublesome, pre- 
afforded,’ and that, just then, was credit datory, unsettled, and usurping, as the princes of India have at all times been, 
*How much do f owe you’? said 1. He handed me the bill with all the BTCC reckless followers of any favorite leader as the people of India have ever 


a. dollars. How very seneonable! But my deer sir, proved themselves, void of systematic patriotism as they are well known to 


the most disagreeable part of this matter is now to be disclosed. I grieve to ave been, it was greatly to be expected that the superiority of European arms 
inform you tha:, at present, [ am out of money ; but I know by your philanthro- and institutions, and the benevolent policy of the British Government—as com- 
pic looks that you will be satisfied when I tell you that if I had it, I would give! pared with their own anarchy and violence—would induce a more quiet course 
8 to yoo with unqualified pleasure. of deportment in the central and western regions of the Peninsula. But the 


te.* But you see my not having the change by me is the reason I cannot do it, \" — : 
and I am sure you will let the matter stand, and say do more about it. I ama leaven of private ambition,and the love of predatory warfare,were too intimately 


stranger to you, that’s a fact ; butin the place where { came from, all my ac- blended in the Indian character to be expelled in a generation or two, and Eng- 
quaintances know me, as easy as can be.’ z , land had stul to fight for the security of her establishments there, until oppo- 
The landlord turned allcolors. * Where do you live, any how ! ‘ sition could no lunger be found. 


Washing——., I should say Philade 
He aldhet cheap icationion * I see how it is, Master ; my The two principal territories in the central part of the Penmsula were the Dec 
inion is that you are a blackleg You don’t know where your home is ; you, can and Mysore ; the former of these consisting cluefly of large plains, and was in 


begin with Washington and then drop it for Philadelphia ; you must pay your/ close contiguity to the British Bengal establishment on the northward, and to 
a > ) the Carnatic to the southward, whilst it was not difficult to assail it on the west 
— on eke yourclothes ; if I don’t blow me tight.” by the force at Bombay. The Nizam, therefore, wisely considered it the sa- 

* Scoundrel !’ said I, rising bolt uprignt, ‘ do it if you dare ! do it ! and leave fest policy to be allied to the English power, and although he was far from be- 
the rest to me |’ | ing constant and faithful to his stipulations, he at least kept sufficiently within 
There were no more words. He arose deliberately, seized my bat, and my} bounds as to avord the vengeance due to absolute and continued treachery. 
“= inexpressibles. and walked down stairs. | Although his conduct was such that, considering the general character of the 


icians say that two excitements cant exist ai the same time in one sys-| jy. : 
tem. External circumstances drove away, almost itamediately, the confusion Hindoo Princes, he was a tolerable model of fidelity, and was not without his 
; | reward upon the apportionment of conquered territory. Mysore, lying more to 


“Goan looked out of the window. The snow was descending as! drum | the south, and extending nearly to the apex of the Peninsula, is more moun- 
med on the pane. What was [ to do’ An unhappy * sans culolfes’ in a! (amous than the Deccan, peopled with a more vigorous and fierce community, 
; thought me. and consequentiy was a more troublesome neighbour when under the influence 
he hed jof a restless leader. Both these countries, from being viceroyalties of the Mo- 
over my fair drawers, not unlike small clothes; put on my cravat, vest and) gu! empire, bad gradually siaken off the imperial yoke and attained to at least 
coat ; laid a travelling cap from my trunk, jauntily over my forehead, and fling-, de facto independence ; the latter liad fallen under tue dominion of Hyder Ali, 


ing my fine long mantle gracefully about me, made my way through the hall in-) 4 inan of obscure birth, who from having been fostered and encouraged by the 


to the street. 
Attracted by shining lamps in the portico of 4 new hotel, a few squares from 
my first lodgings, I entered, recorded some name on the books,*and bespoke a 
bed. Every thing was fresh and neat ; every servant attentive; all augured 
well. I kept myself closely cloaked ; puifed a cigar, and retired to bed to 
mature my plot. 

* Waiter, just brash my clothes well, my fine fellow,’ said I, in the morning, 

ashe entered my room. ‘Mind the pantaloons; dout spill any thing from the 
; there is money in both.’ 

*I don’t see no pantaloons.’ 

* The devil you don’t! Where are they!’ 

*Can’t tell, I’m sure, [ don’t know, s’elp me God.’ 

*Go down sir, and tell your master to come up here immediately.’ The pub- 
lican was with me in a moment. 

I had arisen and worked my face before the glass into a fiendish look of pas- 
sion. ‘ Landlord!’ exclaimed [, with a tierce gesture, ‘1 have been robbed in| 


| ruler ot Mysore, at length dethroned his master, assumed the government him- 
\iself, and finally entertamed the notion of driving the English out of the Carna- 
| tie which he purposed to add to tae dominions he bad already usurped. Hy- 
| der, although the most illiterate of men, and much addicted to sensual passions, 
;, Was an excellent soldier according to the tactics of his country ; brave, skilful, 
expert in strategy, prompt in action, liberal to his troops, and had acquired 
their cowmplete devotion to his commands. He harassed the British during 
‘many years, and might have been more than dangerous had it not been for the 


Mahratta tribes adjoining his territories on the North West, who knowing his 


| ambition, and perhaps dreading his suecess, kept him in check until he died, 


leaving his ambitious projects and a {ull share of hatred against the English, to 
his son ‘Tippoo Saib. 

_ This prince was not, perhaps, so skilful a general as his father, but he was 
his superior in policy, and was unsurpassed in deadly hatred of the British. 


your house—robbed, sir, robbed! My pantaloons, and a purse containing! 'tH. became greatly celebrated, and made many acquisitions to his dominion, but 


three fifty dollar notes, are gone. This is a pretty hotel! Is this the way that, 
you fulfill the injunctions of scripture! [am a stranger, and I find myself ta-) 


found it hard to intrigue against the alliance of the English, the Nizam, and the 


ken in with a vengeance. I will expese you at once if | am not recompensed./Mahrattas. When Lord Corawallis arrived in India he quickly discovered, 


‘Pray, keep your temper,’ said the agitated publican, ‘I have just opened! 
this house, and it is getting a good run; would you ruim its reputation for an) 
accident! I will find out the villain who has robbed you, and | wil! send for al 
tailor to measure you for your missing garment. Your mouey shall be refund-) 
ed. Do you not see that your anyer Is useless |’ 

‘My dear sir,’ [ replied, ‘[ thank you for your kindness. | did not mean to! 
reproach you. [i those trowsers can be done to-day, | shall be satisfied ; for) 
time is more precious than money. You may keep the others if you find them, 
and in exchange for the one hundred and fifty dollars which you give me, their) 
contents are yours.’ 


what was indeod mani/est enough, that there could be no peace in India until 
'so restless, so powerful, and so unplacable a man should be completely over- 
mastered. ‘Tippoo had again and again signalised himself against British arms, 
and liad greatly misused his advantages; Lord Cornwallis therefore at once, 
changed the whole course of policy which he had previously laid down to be 
‘pursued by him, and instead of peace and the avodance of war with the native 
‘powers, he determined to employ all his energyes and means to bow down the 
turbulence ef Tippoo Sultaun. In the msolence of suecess and of conscious 


‘The next evening, with new inexpressibles, aud one hundred and forty dol-| strength Tippoo was not long in giving the Governor-General a fair pretext for 
lars in my purse, | called on my guardian in Philade|phia for sixty dollars. He; nostilities, and the issue was the surrender of half the Kingdoia of Mysore, and 


gave it with a lecture on collegiate dissipation, that | shall not soon forget. | 


enclosed the money back to my honorable landlord, by the first post, settled my 


other bill at old Crusty’s, the first publican, ana got my trunk by mail. 


Exchange at New York on London, at60 days, 10} a 10: per cent. prem. 
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. BRITISH POWER IN INDIA.—No. V. 

It has by no means been our object, in these papers, to go into the details of 
the hostilities carried on by the British in India; our design is to justify, as far 
as our knowledge and understanding reaches, the power and authority at which 
Great Britain has arrived there. This, to be at all effective to her character, 
must be shewn clearly and fully before any reference be made to the good 
consequences resulting from her sway there, for no consequences can justify 
unwarrantable means for attaining power, and “fo do evil that good may come 


of it,” if even such were the previous idea in the case, which it was not, is a 


| the payment by the Sultan of the expenses of the war. 

Deeply mortified to see so large a portion of his dominions portioned out 
jamong the Mahrattas, the Nizam, and his most detested enemy, yet farther 
‘weakened by the engagement to pay over four millions sterling out of a greatly 
reduced treasury, Tippoo brooded over his losses and disgraces, not without the 
juope of recovermg his prosperity. He had always beer urgent in fomenting 
quarrels in India be.ween the French and the English, and, about the period of 
Lord Mornington’s arrival there, it was discovered that the Sultaun was pri- 
vately negotiating with the French authorities at the Mauritius for assistance 
to enable him to break his treaty with the British. This of course brought 
on war again, and at the celebrated last siege of Seringapatam Tippoo lost his 
life, and his territories were divided, except a portion which was given to a de 

jscendant of that Rajah of Mysore whom Hyder Ali had dethroned and impri- 
jsoned. 

It might be presumed that now, with such effects of British prowess before 
their eyes, and with the knowledge of sc large an extension of British power, 
the natives of India would think of ceasing to annoy them, and would cultivate 
[a friendship which they were sensible tended both to their security and to in- 
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ternal tranquillity. But, no! Turbulence whilst there is the least shadow of are still returns of votes to be made not included in the above, and yet doubt- 
hope to succeed, is the characteristic of the leaders, devotion to some chief ful, amounting to 28. The votes necessary tocarry the election of a President 
and the expectation of plunder are equally so of the people. The Mahrattas must be at least 138. 
had no sooner witnessed the ruin and destruction of the formidable Tippoo, His Excellency, W. C. Bouck, Govesser of the State of New York, has 
than they determined to try conclusions with the Englisi as to the entire do- issued a Proclamation, recommending Thursday the 12:h day of December en- 
minion of Southern india; they, now, were assuming the jealousies and the suing, as a Day of Public Thanksgiving. 

ambition of the ruler they had just helped to cast down, and, concluding that 
they must now be either the conquered or the conquerors, they los no time in : P ‘ 
assuming the offensive. Music and Musical Jniclligence. 

This war, and one subsequently which terminated in the extermination of) Puitnarmonic Sociwty.—The admirers of Iustrumental Music, subscribers 
the Pindarees, and which completed the circle of British Rule in India, are so and others, must not forget that the first concert of this admirable society wil! 
interwoven together that they may be considered as first and second parts of take place this evening at the Apollo Saloon. The prospects of this institution, 
the same event. ‘The Mahrattas, it is troe, existed as a nation, with established’ We are happy to hear, are more cheering than ever, though the attendance of 
territorial possessions, a ruler, and recognised authorities; whilst the Pindarees visitors hes been, from the very establishinent of the Society, numerous even 
were nothing more than bands of robbers having a sort of nominal head, and to to the filling of the concert room. We have just learned that the opening piece 
a certain degree a community of purpose ; being likewise the very pests of will be Beethoven's celebrated Sinfonia No. 8, a composition which, like all by 
India, not even always exclusive of the Mahratta nation who were their princi- this distinguished master, has its own perceptible plot, dialogue, and denoue- 
pal protection. The chief martial force of the Mahrattas as well as of the ™@™ expressed in musical sentiment, and much of it is of a very singular and 
Pindarees was cavalry ; the breed of horses used by them was of a superior C°™Ee nature. ‘The second instrumental novelty is a Sinfonia by Mendelsohn 
order, and the men were daring, skilful, fearless mders. Their mode of fight) Bartholdy, expressive of the sensations experienced by him on visiting the isles 
ing was very much like that of the Parthians of old or of the Arabs in nearer 9? the west of Scotland, and other piaces, and particularly those arising from 
times, their companies,making wide detours,appearing suddenly and unexpect- the view and hearing of Fingal’s Cave and the noises there, and which have 
edly to their ene:nies in quarters likely to surprise ; if checked they would not 8'¥e" Name to the composition. There will likewise be a fine overture by Lind- 
hesitate to retreat, considering present safety consistent with soldiership, aad paiater. In addition to these, Madame Ricci and Sig. Sanguirico will give 
in some other unexpected quar- their vocal assistance, and altogether a musical treat of a very high order may 
be expected. 
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they would rally, change position, and reappear 
ter. The Mahrattas, however, had something more noble both in their views 
and in their conduct, than that which characterised these mere freebooters, the Miss Josxrains’s Bramston's Concert.— Aud who is Miss Josephine 
Pindarees, and accordingly they met with very different treatment in the course’ Bramston "To this we answer, “A real musical prodigy, and no humbug.” 
of the hostilities which ensued. Both, nevertheless, were predatory, both had This wonderful young creature is said to be not more than in her teath year, 
the practice of going suddenly on expeditions to distant parts of India ; now it and from her pereonal appearance we see no cause tv doubt it. She seems to 
was to the feet of the Himelayas, now to the shores of the Burrampooter, next have dropped from the skies, for the trumpet of fame has not heralded her to 
it would be across to Cuttack, or down to the very cape Comorin ; anon they the world, and yet her musical attainments are such as generally get bruited 
would be menacing the Presidency of Bombay, making inroads into the Dec- abroad betimcs. She made her debut at the Tabernacle on Wednesday even- 
can, or even penetrating into Scinde or Cutch. These people, in process of 8 when she played a mervesd/e on the pianoforte, with all the rapidity, the 
time, met their just fate ; the Mahrattas were subdued, were obliged to submit, Precision, the steady tme-keeping, und the taste of an adult professor ; she 
to the usual terms of the restless nations of India, that is to say, to give up) ‘irew more force, also, into the v lume of her tones than we could have sup- 
portions of territory and to admit and maintain their quota of Anglo Indian, posed her physique could accomplish, and her general efforts were such as threw 
troops ; they were likewise restrained in tae matters of war and peace, and in) 40 immense audience, which was there congregated, into trequent, loud, and 
The Pinda- Continued plaudits. Her performances consisted, first, of brilliant variations 
rees, however, as mere pests and altogether incorrigible were utterly or nearly by Czerny upon a theme from * The Bronze Horse,” which she played alone ; 
exterminated ; most of those who survived the war having retired either into secondly, of variations by the same composer, in which she led a full orchestra ; 
the extreme north west, passed the Indus, or retreated ito its vicinity ; since) and thirdly, a set of concertante variations for Pianoforte and Violin, arranged 
which time they have never seriously rallied. from ** La Sonnainbula,”” by Benedict aud De Beriot. ‘These were truly gems 

English rule since the expulsion of the Pindarees bas pervaded ail India of execution, and even the most fastidious musical critic would have had little 
from the Himalaya Mountains to Cape Comorian, and from the Burrampooter to, '° wish for in the way of improvement But the young lady was not the only 
the Indus. It skills not to take ito account subsequent affairs such as the; prodigy of the evening, and we mean the term ‘Ars tune quite as earnestly as 
Burmese war, or the hostilities of more recent date ; these like the former are)! the first instance. Master Sconcia, son of an able musical professor of this 
the results of circumstances beyond the controul of mere men, and, when we) city, made his first pubic appearance on that evening as a viviinist. We may 
come to consider this wonderful accession of power as achieved by a compara- guess his age at about thirteen vears, and he really fingers with such trath, and 
tively few islanders, merchants, whose homes were twelve or fifteen thousand "S®* his bow with such taste and feeling, as are absolutely surprising. We coud 
miles from thence, we are compelled to repeat that they have been especial in-, 9 detect any scrambling in his rapid passages, nor in such as were intended 
struments of a great design of Divine Providence. \\"° be expressive were there marks of labour; his ear is evidently acutely cor- 

With respect to the consequences of this stupendous change of power in| Ch and his memory excellent, as he played without book, in the manner of 
India, we do not think that the most virulent declaimer against it can deny that} all the best modern solo players. The most remarkable deficiencies are such 
they have been in the highest degree beneficial to the natives ‘The scenes of ** he is sure to surmount in good time, and consist of weak tone, und a some- 
viol and bloodshed in pursuit of usurped domimon have smmeasurably sub-) what retarded tine in executing cross passages of arpeggio runs; but there is 
sided, although they have not entirely ceased ; rapine, injustice, and despotic) ‘much elasticity in his enunciation and expression, and he is very happy both in 
contidence is reposed) "8 double stop and his harmonics. In short, he is an extraordinary youth, and 
in the equity of British rule, the moral virtues are inculeated, brutal practices vids fair to become a first-rate artist. He played a fantasia by Artot, from 
and rites have been greatly abolished by quiet means, ancient and almost inve-| ~ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and accompanied Miss Bramston in the concertante 
terate prejudices are giving way, the light of the Gospel is beginning to shine, #bove alluded to. Besules these performances, Madame (ito sang two pieces 
and the most populous though hitherto the most bloody portion o! the world is, °TY sweetly indeed ; the first was the * Se crudele il cor mostrai,” from Doni- 
increasing rapidly in the participation in the blessings of peace, civilization, and) zetti's opera of “ Betly,” and the second was a German version of the song 
good government. It is true that the main support of the Anglo-ludian govern-, @ “ Don Giovanni,” best known as “* Batti, batti, o bel Masetto,” in which last 
ment is yet the Sword, and the general belief in its unconquerabile force, but the| She was accompanied on violoncello, in very chaste style, by Mr. Groeneveldt, 
time 1s fast approaching when even of india we may say, “ Cedant aria toge.”| The orchestra was not a large une, but it was neatly led by Mr. Otto; never- 
| theless, there was somewhat of a break-down in the overture to “ Der Frei- 

From the most recent Canadian Journals we learn that the returns thus far| \echutz,” in consequence of the clarionet player—an unportant artist in this 
are 43 Couservatives, 28 Opposition, of which one Member, Mr. Morin, is re-| opera—losing his place in reading his part, and being unable to find it again. 
turned for two places, and 6 unknown. There are five places yet to be heard)| 4 jtogether this was one of the most pleasing concerts which we have attended 
from, and when they are completed we shall give the entire list from the best of a long while, and we earnestly hope it will soon be repeated. We made 
au horities we may. The Canadian Parliament, we be.ieve, is summoned to ‘several enquiries as to the name of the master who had produced so extraordi- 
meet on the 28th inst. — ‘nary a popil as Miss Josephine Bramston—for we thought that, granting the 

By a letter from Halifax, of the 4th inst., we learn that some differences have) goodness of the mazeriel, he must be a professor of great merit who could bring 


the course of tune becaine more and more settled and tranquil. 


a 


power have likewise greatly hid their dishonoured course ; 


taken place between the Governor of Nova Scotia and the Mail officer (Lieut, 
Ambrose, R.N.) of the Acadia Mail Steamer; in consequence of which the 
Acadia has departed without the Mail, and the Governor has chartered the Re- 
serve Steamer, Margaret, which vessel is to convey itto England. The United 
States mails went by the Acadia. The nature of the differences in question 
has not transpired. — 

From the returns in the Journal of Commerce of this city, (Thursday morn- 
ing), we learn that, of the States where the results of the Electoral Election 
are ascertained, Mr. Clay’s number amounts to 83 Electoral votes, and Mr. 
Polk's to 121. ‘The Journal of Commerce farther asserts that “ of States not 
ascertained, but conceded,” there are 6 more for Clay, making his total thus 
far 89, and 37 more for Mr. Polk, making his total thus far 158 ; and that there 


lner thus forward at so eerly an age—and at length we learned that his name is 
Mr. Graham, and that he it was who turned over the leaves of her music for 
her. We congratulate him, and regret that we have never happened to hear of 
jaim before. His celebrity must be greatly increased shortly from such a 
‘specimen. 
| *,* We are happy to announce that Mr. Geo. Loder, the eminent composer 
and musician, of this city, has been at the pains to procure the celebrated 
\* Lobgesang,” or * Song of Praise,” the great work of Dr. Mendelsohn Bar- 
tholdy, including the entire score and the parts of that splendid composition, 
and is at present getting it into rehearsal, with a view to its performance at his 
concert. Besides the superiority of this grand work it requires an immense 
vocal and instrumental strength to perform it effectively, and we know that the 
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fine taste and experience cf Mr. Loder will not permit hum to bring forward ‘| 
musical piece of this importance prepared in an indifferent manner. We un-| 
derstand that he has made arrangements with upwards of eighty artists, in both’ 
musical departments, and of the highest order of talent, to enable him to do! 
justice to the “ Lobgesang."’ As this must inevicably be atterded with ‘great, 
expense and trouble, he has, very judiciously as we think, opened subseription | 
lists at the principal music stores, &c , to assure himself of enough to cover| 
those expenses before he shal! advertise i's performance. But we trust that 
the love of good music, which has taken such deep root im the public nund, will 
render the precaution superfluous, or at least fulfil us object, ane that our mu-| 
sical dilettante will combine their energies to foster so grand a performance. 
We would commend the communication of Mr, Loder, in our advertising co-| 
lumns, to general attention. 
Tue Quartert.—A second series of this delightful species of musical pub 
lication has just been commenced by Mr. 8. O. Dyer, of 396 Hudson-street,| 
the original publisher. It consists of seven pieces, by Otto, Spazier, Kalliwoda, | 
Spohr, Kreutzer, Bishop, and Benedict. ‘These are of the same delightful or-| 
der of sweetness in the motifs, and taste in the harmonies, which have hitherto 
distinguished this work, and the publisher has beeu enabled to offer this con-| 
tinuation at 25 er cent. lower price than heretofore. | 


Opera.—Palmo's Cheatre. 


We perceive it advertised that the Italian Opera is to be resumed, and that | 
several promising additions are to be made to the vocal strength of the com- 
pany. This is well—i/ « will last—but we cannot help fearing that the two 
Prime Donne will get to words ere long, that one of the tenors will be found—| 
wanting,—and that one of the Basses will be inclined to monopolise. We hope 
for the best, however, and are satisfied that, if all these will work cordially to-| 
gether, a good opera season may be made out. We are glad to see that a, 


Committee will hold pussession of the subscription money, to be given out “ at 
proper times to the company.” The Opera wiil open on Monday evening with 
“ Chiara di Rosemberg,” and it will be followed in succession by ‘* Luerezia) 
Borgia,” La Cenerentola,” Semiramide,” &c. The new Prima Donna is 
Signora R. Pico, and the new Basso is Signor Tomasi. 


The Drama. | 


Parx Tueatre.—That excellent tragedian, Mr Anderson, has commenced) 
ashort engagement here, and his performances as they weil deserve, prove| 
highly attractive. Ou Monday evening he played Hamlet, the most intellectua |, 
and the most difficult of the Shakspcare characters; on Tuesday he appeared, 


as Claude Meluotte, in which he was so greatly successful that he repeated the 


character on Thursday ; aad on Wednesday evening he acted the new charac: 
ter of Gisippus. Whatever carping critics may say of this gifted actor we) 
feel more and more borne out in the assertion that he is one of the very best) 


| Tue History or Greece —No. —By the Right Rev. Connop Tharlwali, 
|Bishop ef St. David's (Wales).—New York : Harper & Brothers.—This ela- 
horate work, one of deep and extensive research, was, we believe, written as a 
part of the Historical Series of Lardner’s Encyclopedia. It is upon the prin- 
ciple of the German historians, rejecting the fabulous monstrosities of the ear- 
liest ages, and endeavouring as far as possible to arrive at correct views of 
tnose very difficult portions of ancient history. Dr. Thiriwall, however, has 
not thrown himself blindly mto the arms of the Germans, for we find him cor- 
recting the generally correct Neibulr himseli. ‘The Bishop is a man of exten- 
sive learning aud of patient inquiry, and his “ history” is likely to stand be- 
side that of Mitford if not to surpass it. This edition will be completed in 
eight very cheap numbers, making a quantity of matter equal to eight octavo 
volumes. 

or Rugroric anp Lrrerary Criticism. —By J. R. Boyd, A.M. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. —A work by a practical man, who has tried its 
efficacy in the Institute over which he doubtless worthily presides. It consists, 
to use the term of his title page, of ** Copious practical exercises and exam- 
ples, includes also a succinct history of the English language, and of British 
and American literature from the earliest to the present times, and is altogether 
formed ov the basis of the recent works of Alexander Reid and Robert Counel, 
with large assistance [rom other sources.”’ In fact the work is at once an En- 


| glish Grammar, a guide to the study of Rhetoric and Composition, a literary 
| history, and a biography of literary men; it is truly mudtum in parvo, and what 


is done 1s well done. 

Tae Dovay Brsve.—Part VIl.—New York: Edward Dunigan—We 
can but repeat our satisfaction as to the manner in which this Bible is produced, 
and of the steady celerity with which the publishers proceed to its completion. 

Quesee Direcrory Srrancers Guins, ror 1844-5.—By Alfred 
Hawkins. This careful and exceedingly useful compilation has just been laid 


| betore us, and upon even a cursory view of the contents we can pronounce it 


both an elaborate and a valuable publication Besides the lists of streets, In- 


habitants, Companies, &c , &c., here is much information of a national and 
public description, and it 1s an excellent guide to the city and its very interest- 
ing environs, and in short is much more literary, and much more official than 
its humble title would lead one to infer. Mr. Hawkins has been at great pains 


| also in drawing a plan of the city of Quebec and its environs; he is about to 
/ publish u under the special sanction of the Mayor and Corporation of that 


city, and is at present here for the purpose of inspecting the engraving now 
oear its completion. Assvon as we shall have opportunity to examine the 
new plate with its additions and improvements (we saw the former plate some 
ume ago) we shall gladly speak of it as it shall deserve. 

American Journat or Dine Arrs.—The first number of this novel species 
of Periodical will be issued to-day: a copy of itis before us and next week 
we shall endeavour to enlarge upon its objects. It cannot be denied that the 
present condition of the Fine Arts in this country renders a report and an ex 


amen on their various subjects necessary, and we are aware that to render it 
effective it must present a pleasing appearance ; this last at least is the case, 


artists of his day in the highest walks of his profession. As to instituting com-| yyt of the former the public can hardly judge without patience and deliberate 
parisons between living actors we do not like the fashion; let the actor be} pernsal. The work is published at No. 4 Barclay Street, Astor Build- 


i t very like the||!9g. 
adged of positively and not relatively, the latter system being very 
in which both the standard and the judge are fallible. History anv MysteR) Pu New York, J. W. Leslie. An ano- 
Miss Ellis is a very clever Pauline, and delivers her text with great propriety |9¥mous author has put forth this little humorous brochure, which isa piece of 
and feeling ; we could wish, however, a little more ease in her gait, and a lit-| mock gravity, pretending to enter into a disquisition upon Tobacco, its qualities, 
eeling ; ’ ide. Chi lale made quite a hit in Col |\'t* Y#tieties both of growth and application; and other curious lore, which is 
tle less leaning of her head to one side. Chippendale made qui | ingeniously handled, and displays both wit and humour. 
Dumas. He is a treasure to the establishment. lay in “ The Elder Brother. | Evipences or tak Curistian Reveration.—By Thomas Chalmers, D. D, 
Next week, as we Mr. la from| 4c. —2 vols. 8 va.—New York» Robert Carter — Amongst living divines there 
or Love makes a Man,” which we suppose 1s an adaptation o pray 10%) \are few if any, more eminent in the lore of divinity, or more zealous in the ho- 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 4 a ly cause of religion than Dr. Chalmers; and whether we are engaged in perus- 
Bowery Tueatre.—The celebrated “ Black Vulture” is “ar are ‘ing his lucubrations of the closet, or his discourses in the pulpit, it is hardly pos- 
to play many characters ; he has figured well as The Bonny Black in “ Rook-) i1¢ thar we should fail to be both edified and delighted ; Edified, on account 
wood,” and is now doing duty as ihe famous steed in “ Mazeppa,” besides) oF the strength and application of his researches, delighted, through the beauty 
this last, “ The Mysteries of Paris” are in representation, and as usual, this and perspicuity of his style. We perceive in the work befure us that he care- 
ing paar ee _ fally disposes of the skeptical remarks of Hume with regard to the sufficiency of 
house is doing a great bus E : ; evidence en miracles, before he takes up his own position in the abstract. In 
Otyurtc Taratae.—“ The Vivandiere ” is brought up again, by this com this he is right ; the skeptical writings of Hume are perhaps not much read in 
pany ; it is not quite so much to our taste as the real staple of this house would these days, but the pernicious leaven of the unmediate effects of those writings 
ee : “ N ow,”’ which is the merest| lies yet lurking imperceptibly in many a mind unconscious from whence it ema 
be, but it is certainly better than “*The Magic Arrow, ) = 
— Bs : d abortive attempts at wit and humour. With such| "ated, and Dr. Chalmers here evinces himself a skilful champion in aiming di- 
“wash "’ of crudities, and aborti — : ts of, he! Tectly at the vitals of the enemy he proposes to crush. In these days when 
capital and extensive materiel as Mr. Mitchell s stage library es absurdity, blasphemy, schism, deism, and even atheism staik abroad with bra- 
cannot be at any loss, though “The Magic Arrow ” should be consigned to the! ,..., front, the #gis of truth at.d sound doctrine 1s especially needed to check their 
Limbo of Vanity. onward progress, at least, if not to destroy them utterly. This work has long 
a standard in studies of divinity, and we trust that in its present neat and 
Caatuam Tueatre.—Mr. Dinneford has made his appearance here in “ cheap dress it will be carefully considered. 


character of El Hyder, in which he was warmly greeted. ~ 

Nisto’s Tueatre —(Corsyn’s)—The new Burlesque called “ Richarde y e his friends and the 

Thyrde, or ye Battel of Bosworthe Fielde” is really a piece of humour, both public, his intention to produce, early in the month of December, the greatest com- 


in the incidents and the dialogue. It is sufficiently close upon Shakspeare to, 


LOBGESANG, OR SONG OF PRAISE, 
bring to recollection all the standard passages and action of the original, and it BY FKLIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


is so comically travestied that one is tickled almost to death by the agora This magnificent Sinfoaia Cantata, having created the greatest excitement in the mu- 
i i i i a vein of wit sical circles of Europe, Mr. Loder at the request of numerous friends of Classical Music 
turns of expression. The writer of this theatrical joke has truly | poncused the and pares, whisb ape now im tye 
of his own. and orchestra ot ‘ 
EIGHTY PERFORMERS ! 
Comprising the best professional talent of the City. The LoBoxsane to be followed by 


Literarp Notices. 4 miscellaneous CONCERT, 


—Part XII.—This beautiful edition of the in which the most popular and talented artists will perform. 

Harper’s ILLUMINATED Bre. Part XI. edit | m which the mest popular and tal pe 
Holy Scriptures, according to the authorised translation in the of performers. aud the heavy expenses has boon thought edvised to 

ication ‘subscription lists, various Mus. res, ino tt esire 
ps of is in = attend Sho may subscribe, and guarantee to the num- 
ing iwate|| Pr “Ticket Admission—Singie subscription, $1; Family tickets, to admit 
with which they began it. When finished it will be a treasure to every = Bn The LA will be delivered a4 a in » Te ghey ern Pog 
family that shall be possessed of it. Lists 


will be found at the various Music and Book Stores, n. 16-2, 
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PARK THEATRE. 

ONDAY EVENING, Nov. 18, 1844.—Last night but 3 of Mr. ANDERSON’S Engage- 
ment—* Tne Elder Brother, or Love makes a Man,” and other Eatertainments. 

TUESDAY-—Last might but 20f Mr. ANDEKSON'S Engagement—* The Elder Sro- 


WEDNESDAY —Last night but | ot Mr ANDERSON’S Engagement—" The Pats- 
cian’s Daugater, or the Citizen's Son.” 

THURSVAY —Last of Mr. ANDERSON’S Engagement The Lady of Lyons,” 
and other Batertainments. 

FRIDAY—Mr. ANVERSON'’S Beneiit and last sppearance. 

SATURDAY—A favorite Comedy, and vtuer Enmertainments. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—THiIRD 
HE Government of the New York Society begs leave to 
to the Subseribers, that the First Concert of the present Season will lake piace at! 
the Apollo Rooms, on Saturday evening, Nov. 16, at 8 o'clock precisely 
Subscribers who wish to make use of their privilege to purchase two extra Lickel» at 
$1:50 each, can optam such by applying to Messts. Scharfenberg aud Luis, 361 Broadway 
near Franklin Street. 
n.9-2t.*) By order. WM. SCHARFENBERG, Secretaty. | 
IANO FORTE AND SINGING.—A Lady trom England, whose Musical education) 
was received from the celebrated J. Bb. Cramer ava Mr. George Koliman, desires to) 
obtain « few select Pupils for instruction in Music and Singing. ‘Lue best attention will! 
be paid to their acquiring 4 thorough knowledge of the principles of Music and correct 
fingering. Apply at 730 Greenwich Street, or @ line addvessea Music” and left with 


Mr. A. L. Paterson, Editor of this Paper, or with A. Stodart, Esq., 301 Broauw ay, will 
N 


commencement of 1533; they are in good order and will ve sold at a reasonable 
Address D. E. at this Office 3t.25-t!. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new arlicie, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength thau other fine pointed pen, thus making of at.cre duratie Charac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Peus are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this, 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following of the, 
(ireat Croton Aqueduct. 
The Daw at Croton River. 
“ Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
- Hartem Kiver. 
View of the Jetat 
Fountajs in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Peus are offered, combined with the quailty aud style 
must render them (lic most popular of any offered to the American pubic. 
JOSEPH GILLUTT’s AMEKICAN PEN—Aan entirely new articie of Barre! Pen, com- 
viming strength, with considerable elasticity, tor sule to the trade 
June 8. HENRY 
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by 
JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 

HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Fiags, and Semaphoric) 

Signal Book, liaving supplied above two lnousand sai of American vessels, 

ing the Goverameut Vessels of War and Keve.uc Cutters, \uforms the Commercial, 

Mercantile, and Trading interests ot New York, that he is sow ready to furnish sets of 

Teiegrapa Fiags, with Vesiguating Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, 

Barques, Brigs, Schoouwers, Sioops, aud Steamboats, lor bifteen dodlars, compicte tur cone) 
versation. 

Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuztous use of thei 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphorc Telegraph sys- 
tem of Marive Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A. A. Leaoer, of the Teiegrapis in) 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, aud tne Highlands, it 1s contemplated to furnish the several: 
Puot Boats with sets of the Marme Signals, bv which means, the earliest information of) 
vessels’ arrivals will be announced trom the offing, andthe Telegray Numbers display 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced froin below. } 

Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation: 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, andto keep them fymg until they 
lave passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Siguwal Book (a pocket edition) wiilbe furnmshed each owner of all those vesseis in the 
possession of the Marine Teiegraph Flags, gratustousiy. 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, ana Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A. 
Le t, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office, 
67 Wali-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. 

New York, Sept. 1., 1644. j 

UU? P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ uwabers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners’, 
below— Brigs’, alone. Sp.7 

R. JOHN A. KYLE, teacher of the Flute and Pianoforte, announces to Amateurs) 
and the Public generaily, that he gives lustruction on the above iastruments, either) 
at home, or at the houses of lis Pupils. 

Mr. J. A. Kyle will also give instruction in the art of accompanying, Ulustrating and 
giving practice to the Pupils by accompanying them witb the Flute. 

For Terms, &c. &., apply to Lis residence, 4] Forsyth Street, just above Walker. 

O.12-im. 

ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al | 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greeniouse plants of all the most) 


esteemed s 


| 


ies and varieties ; also, hardy Merbacious Plauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c.! 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice) 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. | 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. | 


Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla | 
ces. Ap. W-tt. 


“M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter Theatre Alley, (betw een Annand Beekman etreets,) Ne 
e York. 
U> Jobbing of every descnption exccuted on the most reasonabie terms. | 
I? Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and KReasonabiy. | 
INDIGESTION 
MOST PREVALENT IN WARM WEATHER. 
Use Parr’s Life Pills where Health is a Desideratum. 
MPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—In no season does the blood and secretions of the hu-| 
man system undergo more striking change than in the fallof the year. If we turn 
to Nature, the changes in the vegetable world are found to be not only strikingly analo-| 
ous, but to have a strong iailuence on tne healthy or diseased condition of the body | 
rom the decay of autumo, andthe morbid and deathlike state of winter, there springs) 
new lite and beauty. The effect of this decreased activity in al inanimate matter, as 
well as on our physical system, renders the u-e of some simple medicine—especiaily to; 


those of a slender constitution—of absolute importance. This is the time effectually to} land competent assistante, and 


assist nature in renewing and streagthening the power of the vital organs. Of these 
functions, none have a more intimate connection than the stomach and liver. The pre-| 
sence of food in the stomach, and the healthy operation of the digestive powers, furnish, 
the only natural stimulant to the liver. But whenever the coatings of the former be- 
come weak and morbid, bo'h the quantity and quality of the secretions are grestly mo-| 
dified ; the natural stimulus is diminished—the bile is improperly secreted, ana disease of| 
the liver, or chronic affections in one form or another, are aimost sure to follow. In this) 
critical condition, to give a healthy tone to the stomach, and to free the blood of its im- 

urities, thereby preventing months, and it may be years, of suffering, Parn’s Lire 

are a perfectly gentle and effectual medicine. Its celebrated author was for more} 
than a centu 
but of their adaptation to the cure of every class of internal diseases Although in early 
life apparently a hopeless invalid, the use of this medicine restored and contioued lim to 
health and vigor to the extreme age of 152 years. These Pills are exceedingly mildio 


their operation, and may be given to children as weil as adults with the utmost secur || 


ty. To their superiority in this respect over most of the vegetable medicine in use,thou 
sands are constantly testifying. 

The Proprietors have sedulously avoided that system of puffing so generally resorted 
to, yet their Pills have won a degree of popular favor unexampled in the history of any 
family medicine. It is now only twelve months since they established their agency in 
the United States, and the monthly sales are exceeding upwards of ten tho boxes. 
They give these as simple facts, wishing the medicine to rest alone on its intrinsic value 
No ship going to sea should be without them. Families having once used them will al- 
ways have a =f 


Sold Retail by all respectable Druggists, and Wholesale by Thomas Roberts & Co., 117 
Fulton Street. Ag. 10. 


| this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 


INTRODUCTION, 


| santly wilh a mervous headache. 


not wnly 4 close and constant student of the meaicinal properties of plants, | 


N RADZA, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerin imported Havana and Principe 
e Segars in al) theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac- 
ure’ acco. Ap. 20-ly. 
MONTREAL.--Mr. FARQUHAR reepect{uily announces to the citizens of 
New York on the eve of visiting Montreal, togeiner with his Canadian Patrons, that 
le is prepared at all hours to accommodate the travelling public. His viands are of the 
first quality, bis Liquors, Wines, &c., of the premier brands. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 
blers, and every fancy drink on demand. Lovsters, Oy. ters, Turtle, &c., received every 
Friday per Express line. Mr. F. having been in the Lusiness for some years, fatters him- 
self he can meet the wishes of the uivst fastidious 
toe pee Booms are attached to the Establist. ment, being the only ones in Montreal. 
g 3-3m 
J 
LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 
A COSTIVE and DYSENTERIC time, with coi, cough and sore throat in Childs 
some Cases Scariet Fever, aud with infants Complaints and Scarlet Ra 
with Swe.iing and Tumors of the neck. 

fu these complaints no remedy can be compare’ (he BRANDRETH PILLS, andi 
is 4 solemn duty on the part of parents to their chiidicn, thal they have recourse to 
atonce, if given at the commencement, there need ve Ho lear as to the result, and at 
any period of the disease, there is no medicine wiluch will exercise 4 more health-re- 
slong power. 

in Costiveness, or the opposite discase Dysent ry, the dose should be sufficiently large 
lo remove moruid accumulations, and the Pili> will have the further good effect to restore 
healthy secretions in these important organs, and remove Wwe distribution of 
biood trom the head, liver, aud other parts, i fect will equalize the circulation, by the 
abstraction of the impure humors from the system generally. 

In affections of the throat and bowels, | cannot tow strongly recommend the external 
use of the BRANDRETIL LINIMENT, it will matenatly expedite the cure. There is no 
vutward remedy at all to be compared to this Linunent, which hes the effect of t 
out Inflammation Wherever itisappiied. Incases of lever and Ague the BRANDRET 
PiLLS are a never-lailing cure, the first dose suould be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
effect, atterwards two Pilis night and morming, aud drink cold Penwyroyal tea, a cup full, 
say twoorthree timesaday. The cure tssure. 

Kemember, the great biessipg the BRANDRETI PILLS secure to the human body, is 
PURE BLOOD. 

When your biood is once pure nothing in the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
noting will sour upon your stomach; you may eal anything in reason; and the greater 
variety of food the better bieod is mage. who have weak stomachs, whe are 4 
tic, or in any way affected tu ody, should without delay resort to BRANDRETH 
P!LLS— which wil inceed strengthen the life principle, and by perseverance with them, 
entirely renew the who e¢ body ; the matertals now init good, will be kept so; those bad, 
displaced and removed. Good Blood cannot meke bag bone or bud flesh. And bear in 
mind, the BRANDRETH'S PILLS surely pusily the Bieod. 

The followimg case trom Col. J. Hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a member of the Ohio Le. 
gisiaturc, will no doubt be read with Interest by those similarly affected. 

Cure of violent periodical pain in the heed. A thousand persons can be referred to in 

Jackson, Aug. 1, 1 
Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the govatent i 
| Lake pleasure in informing you Wal tor of seven years prior to 1840 | sufferedinces- 
J appiied to the jwost eminent physicians in Ohio for 
reliet, but received none whetever. | being much prejudiced to all patent ——> 
refused to use your Pills; finally my head»cue increasca daily ; as last resort, 
even without faith, bought a box of your Vegetable Universal Un going to bed | took 
5 pills, next might 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—| found imme- 
diste relie!. Two or three times since | have been parlia.iy attacked, | again applied to 
your Pills anu a.) was forthwith well. Icanwot speak too hignly of your Pills,for nothing 


| relleved me but them. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 


and fee! that day umoday and Light unto night, you are :elieving the pains and diseases 
oft the human tamuily. Yours truly, 4. HUGHES. 
Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Ollice, 241 Brondway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
almost every town in the United States, who have a certincate of Agency. (Ag.17. 


THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 
Conductor to Dubois Stodart,) 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BRUADWAY, 
i! NEW YORK. 
N.B.— Ali Piano Fortes soid at this Estetlisiiment are warranted to stand the action of 


May li-6m. 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERIC\ —LAW AGENCY.—THOMAS WARNER, No. 
is City Hall Place, New York, Attorney and ¢ lior at Law, Soli and Coun- 
sel in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to inform his trends and the Public generally, that he has 
just returwed from % business tour Unough Kugland, Wales aud Scotland. That from 
having been for severai years engaged in the practice of the Law in London. and for the 
past years simularly engaged in New Youk, le fatters himself he is fully competent 
to conduct such Law business in England aod parts adjacent, as persons from 
Country, and their descendants, inay wish to be attended to; and with this view, T. W. 
ou his recent journey made arrangements with sumo ol the most eminent Lawyers in 
various parts of England and Scot.and, whereby T. W. has been able to secure the most 
efficent Agents and in lose places. 

T. W. therefore begs +o oifer his services lo Europeans and others, who may need 
fessional assistance, in relation to any hind of jegal business in the Old World, —~ ~< 
sures such as may choose to favour hin with Leir patronage, that the most unexcep- 
tionabie reterences will be tu:nished, if required, and every uecessary guarantee given 
that business Conmfded to nis care will be attended lv, aud conducted with industry, skill, 
and fidelity, and on the most reasonable St. q 


MeGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, NLY. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
a on the _— of the oid Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception o unde uper 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And it is believed that Lhe accommodations it affords are such as Lo induce the trave 
public, if they desire GOOD FARE,PROMPT ATTENDANCE, commodtous, well lighted, 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay im the city. 
The House ‘wrniture are entirely new. The buiicing was erected last year, under the 
Immediate direction of the proprietor, who has eudeayonred in ail its internal 
ments (o embrace every modern improvement desicued to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convement. A considerable 
part of the House has been appo: tioned inte Parlors wilt sieeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the louse, avd in finish and general ar- 
rangement are inferior to Ro apartments of « similar chore (er inany Hotel West of New 


any climate. 


rk. 

In each department of proprictor (he services of experienced 
is Confident that jv ai! Cases, those who honor him with 

their patronage will have no reason to leave his House diss. Usted, either with their fare 

rooms, their or with his Terms. 

MoGreoor House” ts but a few rods distent from the Depot the Eastern 

Western Ratl Roads, and the Northern pe South@n Stage Offices. ee. who noe 

to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cais on y, can at all times be accommo- 

dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in altendance at the Rail Road Depot and 

jat the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, tree of charge. 

IP Attached to the House are the most commodious Vurds and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 
| Utica, Nov. 1, 1543. JAMES MceGREGOR. iMar. 9-tf. 


, NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WOR’ ESTER. 
[T)AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o'clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 
e Steamboat ESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will } ’ 
teamboat C PA , Capt. J. K. Dustan, w: Tuesda 
assengers for will be fo by Railroad wi! change baggage, 
on their arrival at Point 
or farther information enquire o: . B. ALLEN, 34 Broa tairs 
Or of D. HAYWOOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the tase on eae P » 
N.B.—All persons are f any one on accouy, tof the above boats or owners, 


May 1]-tf. 
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96° The Anglo American. Novemser 16. 


. SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANEN’ CURE OF ALL DIS- TO PUBLIC 
EASES?ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, | symptom. And when men the inatinet of their navuren, they ase 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: thelr maladies. Ald those who have done so have 


ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Leyes, Ring | he Piinied Girecuions, find so much bene iil ingivicually, that they recommend them to 
ailsuch of their that may not atihe Lime be @hjoying good keallh. these uni- 


Worm or Tetier, Scald Head, En/argement and Pain of the bones ana 
Stubborn Uleera Ss hid ‘ Sciatica end versally celebrated Pills take out of tie body all diseased, decayed, or unhealthy parti- 
Symptoms, Sciatica, jcies; they eradicate everything from the iuiman body Coutiary to its healiby conaition. 
Diseases arising from an lajudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. No waiver ot how tong duration lve complaint may have been, (here is every chance of 
Also, Chronic Constitutio Disorders wl be Removed by this Preparation. ree overy wae “a the Vills are Commenced will,aud it ts Ultetly Impossiodle for Lhem to 
nal injure, bearly Cemlury’s Use has proved Liem Ht as bread, yet all powerlul for 
If there be a pieasure on earth whica superior beings cannot enjoy, and one WHICR LEY) (ye removal of disease, Whether Chronic of recent, infectious ur otherwise, We have 
might alinost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving palh. Low account .o settle ourselves as 

‘ : le 800. 
soling, then, is the Consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing (housalids Suppose you are highly 
from misery to those who possess it. Wuat an amount of suitering has been relieved |jogy, ine lot of but few. You cannot but & fect “ 
aud what a still greater aweouut of suffering cau be prevented vy Lhe use of Sands 5 dSar- tom bodily you | pailiat 

’ * remedy can be used when the first advance { 
lous patient, covered with ulcers ald ioathsume lo humseif and to his attendants, bas) would avoid this state of things, 
springing from a derangemeut of the secrelive organs ana the circulation, Lave been 
generated coustululion, you, you tind all facuillés of mind and improved: all kinds of food wili 
give you pleasure, abd hone whatever disagree wila you. Your digestion will pro- 
at ans case 1s presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru-| ceed smoothly and pleasantly, your stomact will not require the assistance of wine, bit- 
Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. York, July 25, 1 OF Grams; If fact, you will svon jearn these things are injurious. The reason it ix 
y i New York, July 25, i544. jeasy to expiain: Digestion Is effected solely by the soivent power ot the bile. This bile 
Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the tollow- |is made by, anu secreted from the blood. {tis produced by the same operation from the 
ing facts in reference to _ great beneiit | Lave received im the cure of at obstinate »jyod as ix the growth of ihe body, or any part thereof, as the bones, the hatr, the eye, 
SANCEROUS ULCER ON Wy breast. {27 the mats. by the use of Brancreth's ilis you expel out of the body those corrupt 
1 was atuended eigiiteen montis by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- jnumours which impede cigestion, and Cramp nature in ali ber operativas. Those hu- 
mours which produce Caucer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and, im fact, ail the 
wevks in my wan with day, and tor six it to humanity is subject, bul which are reducible to one, 
1 3 MPURITY © ooD. Custom has desizgnaied the ot pon 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of acic, and tie cavity or Ulcer the }wpurily of the biood setties, or Con 
was so large that it held over“an ounce uf the sujution, The Loctor proved the wicer ' a, Ery 
plion, Upon tne muscies, Rheumatisa: ; i! upon the skin, Erysipeias and Leprosy ; 
and examined the bove, and said the disease was advance rapidly lungs, and it) ee » Sw 4 
did not get speedy relief by medicine or ah operation would be tates i Wes jag to 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examiued, bul Nuding ho rele! [row influence. So in Costiveness it occasioned by the impurity of tne blood whieh, 
what had been done and feeling that twas rapidly gettlig worse, L almost despaired Of |nas become sealed upon the muscles o! tue Dowels, and Which prevents the proper ac- 
ant of by the use of Sanps’s Saksara tion of the produce the daily ev ot Geposites. But all these effects 
‘ Impure blood are cured or preveated by the use of BrRanp H's 
BILLA,” In Cases similar to my own, | conciuued Lo try alow bottles, several of which give the power and to the human de. 
were used, but trom the long, deep-seated churacter of my aisease, produced bo very de- oy jature, and Whien it possessed belore the absurd notions of t 
ciged Change , considering as tue only provable cure lor my case, | persevered, UNI Pore or bracing, and medicines were acted 
is Low over eleven the cure was gestive powers and strength diminish, os you will Le told by doctors and uther interested 
; is hut the s igh persons, you will fad your streugth and digestion daily improve, and al! the energies of 
cme the us ‘ ane your mice and Lody more lively and vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
smg u, . jevery day adding to your wel! being by the simple operation yacuat 
lung deferred acknowledgment, which | think it my duty to make. Your vaiuabie heme wurs of the bleed, she ot 
Sarsaparilla cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could, |guman bowy. Such is the benign operation of Brandreti’s Pilis, that they only take out 
and | feel myseif under lasting obligations to you. can say many things | cannot write, of the body What is hurtful to 14, thus producing its purification and its pertect health 
have = | The Brandreth Pilis are the best meaicine tor families and schools. No medicine is 
satisfy wm fully of the truth as stated above, and many oles things ln referesice lo The \so welt adap ed for the occasional sickness of children. By having them ia the house, 
case. ‘ Nawcy J. MILLER, jand giving them When the lirst symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
The following extract from a letter just come to hand wi p read With interest. 1€ cine sO sale and So sure to cure. is all lhat should be used, or ought to be used. | 
writer, Mr. Almy,.s5 a gentieman of the frst respectability, »ustice of the P ace, &c. |speak as a lather, and trom experience 
The patient suffered for years with Fever Sores on lus legs,and could findno relief until) Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pilis frequently. They will insure them from severe 
he used Sands’s Sarsapariila. Mr. Almy, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa (sickness of the stomach, and generaily speaking, entirely preveut it. The Brandreth 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— |Pills are harmless. They tncrease the powers of life—they do not depress them. Fe- 
Gentiemen - it has once more become my duty Lo Communicate to you the situation of imales will find them to secure thatstate of nealth which every moltuer wishes to en- 
Mr. Harris, and you may rejy upon it | go so wiih the utmost pteasure. Mr. tars says joy. Ii costiveness, so often prevaient at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
thatfour of lus sores are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast Going so. He a sate and eflectualremeoy. 
jurther says that he has no pain in the affecteu limb whatever—tiat his sleep is of the | Tuereis no medicine so safe as this; it is more easy than Castor oil, and is now gene- 
most refreshing nature, and lis liealth im every respect very much improved—so visivie (rally used by humerous jadies during ‘heir confiuement, to the exciusion of all other 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, “ what a change!” and earnestly inquire, purgatives ; and the Pills, beiog composed entirely of verbs or vegetable matter, purity 
what he hat been doing! He las gained in llesh very much, and is able to work ai his the blood, ane carry off \he corrupt humours of the body, in a manner so simple as to 


trade,—which is that of a shoemaker— without any inconvenience. ‘Ibis isthe suvstance give every day ease and pleasure. 
Man will be born to-day of biiss, compared to whatihas hitherto been his lot, weighed 


of his narrative—but the picture | cannot in any way here do justice to. The manaer, | 

the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating effect upon his spirits, you can but faintly |down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and sufferiog, which ho earthly power knew 

imagine. tie requests me to say he will come and see you as surely as he jives. May how to alieviate Until this discovery was presented to lune world. The weak, the feeble, 

God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is tne infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 

the fervent prayer of your sincere iriend. and the worst compiaints are removed by perseverance, Without the expense of a phy- 

HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. siclan. Adapted to ail Circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever in 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. vented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
Baltimore, June 10, 1844. |Chanee of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking colds. 

Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of | THE BRANDRETH PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. 1 was attacked in the year 1529 with a scrofulous al- jim every town in the United States. Let al! who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
fection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding °" which - rege yom do 9 labels on the box, It like the Pills, they are genuine—if 
parts until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, uot. not — 148 yet been, believe, ho coustertert of the new lavels, and it is to be 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affecied my gums causing a discharge! |“°°*? there wiil not, for it Is Impossible to imagine 3 greater Ciime than that of making 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task poems by the miseries of mankind. ssl ‘ 
to pell them out wita a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that | p 1 Mecndoeth Png public servant, : B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 

was rendered periectly miserable. | consuited the first physicians in the city, but with) |, rencipal 381 Brosuway, New York. The ‘retail offices are 241 
little benefit. Every tuing | heard of was tried, but ai! proved of no service, and as a | {oe = 274 Bowery. Mrs. Boo hu is the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
last resort was recommended a change of air; but this like other remedies, did no good ; “°° J. Witson, Main-street, Jersey C1 a Parker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
the disease continued gradually to increase untii my who.e body was aifected. Bat, fall in Bugiish, French, Spau.su, Portuguese, and German. 
thanks to humanity, my physictan recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. | pro- le Woserve the Red Printing on the Top aud Sottom Label. Ouevery Box of Genuine 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six vottles, and in iess time than P BRANDRETH's PILLS Is printed over Two Hundred times in 
three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsapariila alone efiected IP nk. Remember to sce to this, aud you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
the cure, and with a desire that the aftiicted may no longer sulfer, but use the rignt me- | ‘ls. es (Sept. 21.) 
dicine and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude, | remain IPPHE RAILKOAD HOTEL, St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville —-THOMAS F, LENNOX 
. DANIEL McCONNIKAN. || late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces to his triends his new location 

Any one desirous to know further particulars will fied me at my residence in Frout-st., (4 Yorkviile. The Cars stop hourly ou weekcays and half houriy on Sundays. 

where it will afford me pleasure Lo communicate thing relation to this cure. This Establishment will be found one of the most sui abie rnd convenient stopping 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. |places ea route to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 
sonally appeared before me the above-named Daniel McConnikan, and wave Oath god which is within Wo minutes walk of the R, R. Hotel. 


Per. 
of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, | Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oys 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. | Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of tne Season. . at het tae 
Ga)latin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. | Private Rooms tor Parties. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents.—I have just received « letter from my father in| Aa excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the fiouse, together with other Amuse- 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla —_ ho a |ments. 
he can be the means ¢f selling a great dea!, as it has performea a wonderful cure in his) ee otpeninaesintnaamai incre: “ : — . 
family. Last Decemcer | was oan {or to see my sister before she died, she having been OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
1£ Olid Line of Packets for Liverpoo! will hereafter be despatched in the following 


in poor health for some tvo or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she, rt 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, order, excepting that when the sailing day falis on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. | carried over with) /succeeding day, viz:— : 
me a bottle of your Sarsapariiia, and with the consent of her physician she commenced | Ships. Masters. Days of Sviling from New, Days of Sailing from 
taking it that night. I remained with her three days, and left ler rapidly improving. Her | York Liverpool. 
husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. | sent one dozen bottle» [Cambritge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
which | believe will effect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes |Engiand, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
through me to procure an ageucy for selling your valuabie medicine to that neighbour |Oxtord, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Respectfully, J. M. OWENS. Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept J, Jan. 1, May 1 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A. B. & D. Sands. Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
wholesale Druggisis,No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York |New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dee. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, John Musson, Quevec, J. W. Brent, King-|Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June i6 
ston, T. Brickie, Hamilton, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canaca, Agents for the Proprietors | Yorkshire, (new) D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '6, May 16Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
Those sbips are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 


by special appointment. | 
Price $1 per bottic, six bottles for $5. dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels In the trade. 
The public are respectiuily requested tor ber that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that, The commanders are well known as men of charecter and experience ; and the strict- 


has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- jest attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


eases to which the Luman fr is subject, and ask Jor Sand’s Sarsaparilla, and take 
no other. —_ - - Ag.3. The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
be exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
| nished by the stewards if required. 
WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, i Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
No. 75 Camp-sireet, New Orleans. For freight or passage, apply to 
L.J Webster, _ A. L. Norton, H. B. Wellman. GOODHUE «& Co.. 64 Seuth-street, or 
Feb, 3 and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co. Liverpoo 
’ 


Aug. 26-1f, 
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